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The Discontents of a Dramatist. 


By H. ScHutz WItson. 


‘“‘And high disdain from sense of injured merit.’’—Muxton. 


T has been said—and said by a great dramatist—that, as the 
Creator is shrouded in His own creation, so Shakespeare, the 
man, is hidden from us by the veil of his own works. Schiller 
says further (Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung) that, in his 
youth, he sought in vain to find the poet Shakespeare behind his 
work; he. strove, without success, to pierce to the heart of the 
dramatist ; he essayed, without result, to attain to a conviction of 
the personality of the poet who remained hidden in his dramas ; 
that he found it insupportable to feel that the man could never be 
found revealing himself; and that it took him many years of 
worship of the writer before he could learn to recognise, or to 
love, the individual so deeply shrined within his poet’s work. It 
is not probable that Schiller ever attained to clear insight into the 
man, Shakespeare ; and many others have found, and find, some- 
thing of the same difficulty. This difficulty arises from several 
causes: it is partly owing to the dramatic form in which Shake- 
speare chiefly worked—a form which tends to raise a seeming 
barrier between author and reader; it is in a measure due to the 
absence of memoirs, of biography or autobiography; and it is a 
result of our comparative ignorance of the personality, or the 
ways of life of the mystic writer of a few poems, of many dramas, 
and of some sonnets. 

Indeed, when we think of Shakespeare, the first natural im- 
pulse is to see his work only. The crowd of characters which he 
has created fill our imaginations, and we find it difficult to see 
through that crowd, and to get sight of the man behind it who 
had called out of vacancy, out of the thin air of fantasy, so many 
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real and yet ideal beings. Great as Shakespeare is as dramatist 
—and he is the greatest dramatist—he is yet greater as poet ; and 
this fact explains his greatness as a dramatist. Of all the forms 
of imaginative creation, the drama is the one which most obscures 
the maker, and Shakespeare’s dramatic transfusion of himself 
into his characters—whether it be Hamlet or Falstaff—is so com- 
plete, that we stop short at the creature,.and see it rather than the 
creator who remains behind. But, after long knowledge of and 
delight in the supreme genius of Shakespeare, we begin to desire 
to pierce through the work to the worker, and through the poet to 
recognise the man. Ina spiritual sense we can attain to some 
insight into the nature, the character, the ‘mind of Shakespeare. 
We can see what things he loved and admired, what things he 
scorned and detested ; and we can see, even if it’ be, as it were, 
through a glass, darkly, his hopes, beliefs, convictions, fancies 
about the unseen world, and man’s relations to the great intan- 
gible mystery which surrounds man’s mystic life in time, and in 
this unintelligible world. Things which we can, as it seems to 
me, discern with peculiar clearness are—his discontents as a 
dramatist ; his indignation, half bitter, half sad, at the injustice 
or misjudgment shown to him by his contemporaries. Milton, 
who had so much less cause for literary complaint, could 
yet conceive the feeling which Shakespeare more strongly felt ; 
and could realise, were it only in imagination, the 
“High disdain from sense of injured merit.” 

The greatest minds must have suffered in a supreme degree 

from 


“The spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes ;”’ 


from envy, hatred and malice; from jealousy, ingratitude, mis- 
understanding ; nay, even from perfidy and {undeserved detrac- 
tion. He would find 


** More active Hate than Love;” 


He would realise the world’s malignity, and his spirit, so finely 
strung, would be very sensitive—even super-sensitive—to injustice, 
and would bear a sore sense of the causeless enmity and antagon- 
ism of men.- I think that such feeling finds, at least, partial ex- 
pression in his work, though “speech is but broken light upon the 
depth of the unspoken.” He might despise opinion—or, rather, 
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estimate accurately its exact value—and yet be tenderly sensitive 
to cruelty and wrong. He would yearn for equity, sympathy and 
human kindliness; and yet would have to recognise, in sadness, 
soreness, weariness, dejection, that 


‘“‘It seems like stories from the land of spirits 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he attains.” 

The gentle-hearted Shakespeare may have suffered deeply from 
calumny, slander, wanton injury and unmerited obloquy. He was 
too great to find full sympathy or cordial furtherance in any con- 
temporary time. 

It may be urged that Shakespeare should have had enough 
strength of character to have resisted, opposed, overcome enmity, 
I do not think that it was so. He would not be defiant or pugna- 
cious. He would rather 

** Suffer and be still.”’ 


Temperament has more to do than’has character with active 
resistance, or with callous indifference. Temperament, which is 
half physical, half mental, underlies all character, and yet over- 
tides it. We may mould or alter character, but we can never 
escape from our inborn temperament. Shakespeare would seem 
to have been of a nervous-lymphatic temperament, and he would 
be, to a great extent, animated by the good-will, and depressed by 
the enmity of men. He would be, in some measure, dependent 
upon friendly surroundings for the joy with which he would 
exercise his. art. Sympathy would be of importance to him; 
although when working at a white heat of passionate rapture, ina 
glow of feeling, of imagination all compact, he might not, during 
the inspired hour, feel the want of it. Such profound humour as 
he possessed is only granted to a nature which contains a strong 
strain of melancholy. His heart would be very vulnerable; and 
he would feel too finely, too keenly, to have very much of that 
rough hardihood of character which supports and uplifts a 
coarser man against the attacks of cruelty, the injuries of enmity, 
or the insults of malignity.. He could not be insensible to ill- 
judgment or to ill-will. 

Modest and gentle as Shakespeare assuredly was, he yet could 
not be without pride—without a just and manly pride. That 
delicate sentiment of fine genius, that superb honour of noble 
character, would restrain him from any efforts of calculation, or of 
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address, or policy, to advance his interests, to win favour, or to 
flatter fortune. He could not stoop to any art or artifices to push 
himself forward. His enemies might sadden, or even embitter 
him, but could scarcely provoke him to acts of anger or to mani- 
festations of hostility. We can never now exactly know them, 
but how great must have been his sorrows and struggles in the 
early part of his upward career! And his youthful difficulties 
would be all the greater because he certainly would never 


‘‘ Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift might follow fawning.” 


We may well hope that he was one of those blest ones 


‘‘ Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she pleases.” 
And yet the fact that he wrote these very lines may suggest a 
doubt whether he did not, in some degree, suffer from lack of the 
very quality which he esteemed so highly. The “sense of tears 
in mortal things” is stirred when we contemplate the indignities 
and trials which probably surrounded the first efforts of the 
Warwickshire youth to unfold himself, to acquire a sure footing in 
a then London play-house. 

‘“¢ Whatever is too original will be hated at the first. It must 
slowly mould a public for itself; and the resistance of the early, 
thoughtless judgments must be overcome by a counter resistance 
to itself in a better audience slowly mustering against the first.” 
So says De Quincey; and it is easy to imagine that, in his early 
dramatic tentatives, Shakespeare must have met with opposition 
and obstruction from managers, brother dramatists, and even 
from audiences. His upward path must have been, in his earlier 
years in London, one of extreme and painful difficulty. He must 
have had cause for disappointment, almost for despair; and 
nothing but the sublime persistency of self-confident genius could 
have enabled him to make head against such a sea of troubles. 

In his objective day all criticisms were oral. There were no 
journals, and there was no written criticism, and there were no 
critics by profession. The criticism on the Elizabethan drama 
was the reverberation of an audience. He would, no doubt, in 
the absence of written criticism, miss some sympathy, and some 
furtherance ; but he would escape the weak, indifferent editor, who 
would allow a rival or an enemy to wreak a spite. He would never 
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have suffered under the coarse personality editor, who, unable to 
criticise, would have wantonly attacked the dramatist, and would 
have substituted for comprehension gross and groundless personal 
abuse, based upon a false imputation of mean motives for writing. 
From such outrages Shakespeare was saved by the conditions ofa 
nobler, simpler, manlier time. 

Posterity has done so much to redress any wrongs inflicted upon 
our great poet by his contemporaries, that we are apt to overlook 
the sore difficulties with which he doubtless had to struggle. We 
do not now often stop to consider those efforts to injure and 
oppress him which must have made his early time so painful, so 
disappointing, and so bitter to him. Judging by the allusions in 
his writings, his must have been a dignified sorrow, nobly borne. 
He would seem to have followed the injunction of the Psalmist, to 
“ Leave off from wrath and let go displeasure: fret not thyself, 
else shalt thou be moved to do evil.”” He lived down all enmity, 
and probably became stronger from suffering. All the machina- 
tions of his enemies have long ago-sunk to sleep and faded into 
forgetfulness. It is only when we consider curiously the few traces 
that we can find of his feeling and his life that we attain to a hint 
and glimpse of the sorrows that once must have encompassed 
Shakespeare’s nobly tender spirit. The lightning of unjust and 
unworthy enmity dies out within its cloud. It is now time to 
adduce certain passages which seem to elucidate the point which 
we are immediately considering. Considerations of space restrict 
me to a few suggestive illustrations. There are both the discon- 
tents of the dramatist and the sorrows of the man, and we can find 
allusions which throw light upon this dual sadness. In 
“Hamlet ’’—the play which, perhaps, contains the largest quantity 
of self-revelation—we find that the company of players to which 
Burbage and Shakespeare belonged, the tragedians of the city, 
had been compelled to travel “‘ by the means of the late innova- 
tion,” that is, in consequence of a company of children-actors 
{boys, of course) having drawn the town away from those established 
tragedians, ‘“‘ whose endeavour kept in the wonted pace.” The 
sorrowful dramatist, indignant at the fickleness and ignorance of 
audiences, tells us, through Rosencrantz, that there is “an eyrie 
of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question, and 
are most tyrannically clapped for ’t : these are now the fashion, and 
so berattle the common stages (so they call them), that many 
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wearing rapiers are afraid of goose quills, and dare scarce come 
thither.” 

The children-players and their unmerited success had irritated 
the manager as well ‘as pained the dramatist ; but the dramatist 
alone speaks, the dramatist who had learned to dread “slander, 
censure rash,” in the following allusion to a play :— 

“‘ The play,4I remember, pleased not the million; *twas caviare 
to the general: but it was—as I received it, and others, whose 
judgements in such matters cried in the top of mine—an excellent 
play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as much modesty 
as cunning. I remember, one said there were no sallets in the 
lines to make the matter savoury, nor no matter in the phrase 
that might indict the author of affection; but called it an 
honest method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very much more 
handsome than fine.” 


The only question for us now would seem to be: To which of 
Shakespeare’s plays was such criticism applied? That he had 
had the grief of hearing such remarks applied to a play of his, 
which he well knew to be good, is surely clear. He, too, may 
have suffered from “‘ the groundlings, who, for the most part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-show and noise.” He 
had heard, with pain, the laugh of the unskilful; and he had more 
than once seen, with disgust, the clown try “to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the mean- 
time some necessary question of the play be then to be con- 
sidered: that’s villanous.” 

Many things would—at least, in his earlier career—conspire to 
rob Shakespeare of that calm, glad temper of mind in which such 
work as his ought to be performed. The adventitious in life 
could scarcely work in favour of a man like Shakespeare, and the 
wonder is that, through so many lets and hindrances, he could do 
the work that he did as he did it. Toturn to another source of 
regret, which does not so directly affect the dramatist, let 


us recite the thoughts which have been given to the Prince of 
Arragon-- 


** Who shall go about 
To cozen fortune and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
Oh! that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honour 
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Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover that stand bare! 

How many be commanded that command ! 

How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 

From the true seed of honour! And how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times 

To be new varnished !” 


Had Shakespeare never “‘ stood bare” while meaner men stood 
covered before him? Had he not felt that clear honour was not 
always purchased by the merit of the wearer? Had he never 
been commanded when he should have commanded? Was 
there no sad bitterness in his heart as he realised the truth that 


merit cannot reckon in this world upon the meed that it is worthy 
of ? 

That Weltschmerz—that life sadness, born of the contrast be- 
tween the facts and the ideals of life, which is felt by every noble 
and imaginative mind—must have been felt with singular force by 
Shakespeare. Let us try to get at his feelings through: a. few ex- 
tracts from the sonnets. If the Prince of Arragon were known to 
have been a sonneteer, he might have written— 


‘* When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him—like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least.” 


“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, 
I summon up remembrance of things past ; 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes now wail my dear time’s waste. 


“Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe, tell oe’r 

The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 


“ Let those who are in favour with their stars, 

Of public honour and proud titles boast ; 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 

Unlook'd for joy in that I honour most.” 


“Tired with all these, for restful death I cry— 
As, to behold desert a beggar born ; 


And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
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And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain IIl.”’ 
So far our extracts from the sonnets have shown the abstract 
sorrows of the man; but the following passages express particu- 
larly the griefs of the poor player—of the dramatist :— 


“‘ Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored my own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear— 
Made old offences of affections new. 


“Oh! for my sake do you with fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in—like the dyer’s hand.” 

Shakespeare was, I think, cavalier rather than Bohemian, and 
his gentle nature would be by no means specially suited by the 
life of the play-house. Chance seems to have impelled him into 
that walk of life which, while it afforded him full opportunity for 
the development of his rare genius, was yet repugnant to his per- 
sonal tastes and feelings. As an actor he did not rise into the 
very first rank, and he may have loved “the cunning of the 
scene” rather than the acting of it. Hecan never have known, 
in his own person, the greatest joys and triumphs of the actor’s 
art. With him, the maker of plays over-rode the player of them ; 
and it seems likely that his personal tastes and habits were re- 
tiring, quiet, modest. The contrast, in the day of Elizabeth, 
between noble or gentle and the player or playwright would 
indeed be sharp; and Shakespeare’s sympathies were probably 
rather with Southampton or Rutland than with Tarleton or even 
Burbage. He would seem to have disliked making himself a 
“motley to the view,” or exposing himself to sneers against 
‘“‘ Shake-scene.” May it not well be that he would have preferred 
another life than that in the play-house? True it is that his loss 
is our gain; and that, however little he may—apart from art 
joy in writing—have loved the player’s life, we yet, by means 
which were sorrowful to him, have got the most out of his genius 
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and his labours. We can only advance hypotheses about his 
career; we cannot know whether irresistible impulse or simple 
chance drove him first into the play-house. But if it were what 
we call “‘ chance,” then certainly the interests of the world were 
rarely served by chance. 

** What trait of his private mind has he hidden in his dramas?” 
We have seen something of his personal and dramatist discontents, 
but this plays also show us some of the things that he loved. To 
take only one point. He clearly felt a loving tenderness for such 
characters as Bassanio, Orlando, Ferdinand—for those noble 
youths, honourable, gentle, brave, courteous, chivalrous, who 
were the precursors of Walter Scott’s cadets. For them, as for 
his pure and tender women, he cannot conceal his sympathy 
and affection. His “shaping spirit of imagination” delights 
visibly in ali honour and courage in man; in all divine love and 
devotion in noble, ideal women. Manners, too, are fine symbols 
of inward nobleness which he always finely and lovingly depicts. 

** Leave this hypocritical prating about the masses. Masses 
are rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in their demands, and need 
not to be flattered, but to be schooled. I wish not to concede 
anything to them, but to tame, drill, divide, and break them up, 
and draw individuals out of them.” So says the American, 
Emerson ; and Shakespeare scorned and hated— 

‘“‘ The blunt monster with uncounted heads—the still-discordant, 
wavering multitude.” He—the author of “ Julius Cesar,” of 
**Coriolanus”—would never have favoured any loose or wanton ex- 
tension of the franchise. He tendered too dearly national honour 
and greatness in the England which he loved so well. Thethrong 
of citizens want first to give to Brutusa statue with his ancestors, 
and then find, directly afterwards, that there’s not a nobler man 
in Rome than Antony. The mutinous citizens would kill 
Caius Marcius, and have corn at their own price, and either they 
must 


‘‘ Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 
Or be accused of folly.” 


It is good sometimes to consider carefully some one special 
point in connection with our Shakespeare. We have touched, 
even if imperfectly, upon one phase of his working and his life. 
We have been trying to glance at the silent sorrows and struggles 
of a transcendent genius, whose workings were limited by the 
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conditions of life and work in even an Elizabethan play-house. 
How often must he have seen lower men and inferior plays pre- 
ferred before him and his work? And yet he remains victor, con- 
queror, sovereign, if it were only in virtue of his power of vision 
and his tendency to excuse and pity all the wrongs inflicted upon 
supreme but patient merit. 

Shakespeare isthe sun ofour Englishliterature. Itisthesun which 
tells us the true time, but yet indicates a different hour in differently 
placed places; and Shakespeare, now recognised as the “ crown 
o’ the world,” findsin Germany the reverent insight of Goethe, 
finds in France the freakish rhodomontade of Voltaire. Small 
wonder that our Shakespeare should have to wait long for recogni- 
tion, that he should have seen lowlier merit acknowledged before 
his turn came. The hour hand moves more slowly than the 
minute hand. The great man has most to expect from the slow 
justice of dragging time. We may say that the depravity of 
public taste, the opposition of malignity, affected Shakespeare 
rather with affeeling of sad indignation than a sense of permanent 
injury. But for the trouble with Sir Thomas Lucy, it may be that 
*‘ the woods and skies, the rustic life of man in Stratford there 
had been enough for this man.” “I fancy there is in him the 
politician, the thinker, legislator, philosopher; in one or the other 
degree he could have been, he is all these.” 

We cannot waste half-an-hour in thus thinking of, speaking 
together about our peerless Shakespeare, since he is “‘ the grandest 
thing we have yet done.” To him was given that diviner 
inspiration in which we may recognise “‘ the pomp and prodigality 
of Heaven.” 
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Bressant. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


O one, it is presumable, will be inclined to dispute the fact 
that those endowed with rare personal advantages have a 
better chance of making their way in the world than usually falls 
to the lot of others less favourably handicapped by nature. On 
the stage especially a prepossessing exterior, if not absolutely a 
passport to success, may at least be regarded as no unimportant 
auxiliary towards attaining it; and, provided that its possessor’s 
“‘ ramage,” to quote La Fontaine, be on a par with his “ plumage,” 
he may fairly anticipate that iis future will be comparatively plain 
sailing. With both these requisites, physical and artistic, the 
excellent comedian forming the subject of the present paper was 
eminently gifted ; he had, moreover—a rarity among his theatrical 
compatriots—the air and manners of a perfect gentleman, and in 
this respect reminded one of his celebrated contemporary, Lafont. 
Indeed, were I asked whether that renowned lady-killer or Bres- 
sant best deserved the title of “l’-homme du monde égaré au 
théatre,” I should be disposed to reply like the tailor when sum- 
moned to decide between the claims to fashionable supremacy of 
the Prince Regent and Beau Brummell, and give the latter ‘“‘a 
trifle the preference.” 

If credit may be attached to a report current in dramatic circles, 
the father of Jean Baptiste Francois Bressant was a member of 
an ancient patrician family; of his mother, who apparently 
belonged to a lower class of society, little or nothing is known. 
It is, however, certain that from his earliest youth he was entirely 
dependent on her for his maintenance ; for we find him, when 
barely fifteen years old, occupying the humble position of “ saute- 
ruisseau,” or half-clerk, half-errand boy in an attorney’s office, 
which, after a few months’ trial, he exchanged for that of 
assistant in the shop of a picture dealer. There he had more 
leisure for the study of his favourite authors, Corneille and Racine, 
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and nothing pleased him better than to find some one indulgent 
enough to listen to his declamatory efforts, and encourage him to 
cultivate a talent already rich in promise, and rendered still more 
attractive by the charm of a melodious and exquisitely sympathetic 
voice. 

Chance made him acquainted with Casimir Bonjour, author of 
“‘Le Mari a Bonnes Fortunes,” and other estimable comedies 
now almost forgotten, but popular in their day. Struck with the 
young man’s impassioned delivery and graceful bearing, he dis- 
patched him with a letter to Michelot, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
one of the best dramatic professors of his time, strongly recom- 
mending his protégé as a pupil who only required the necessary 
instruction to do credit to any master. Michelot smiled as he 
read this epistle, and glanced attentively at the bearer. 

“* How old are you?” he inquired. 

** Nearly seventeen.” 

“Ah! too young for admission to the Conservatoire. Never 
mind,” he added kindly, noticing the applicant’s look of disap- 
pointment, ‘‘we must do what we can without it. Come again 
to-morrow, and, if I think I can make anything of you, there is a 
vacancy in my private class, and you shall fill it.” 

Two months later, while diligently prosecuting his studies, 
Bressant was offered an engagement by the brothers Seveste, who 
at that period enjoyed the monopoly of managing the three or 
four theatres situated in the “ banlieue,” and asked Michelot if he 
ought to accept it. 

** By all means,” said the professor. ‘‘ You will have plenty of 
practice, which is precisely what you want, and you will learn 
more there than I can teach you.” 

His first essay was at Montmartre, where he soon found that, 
if practice makes perfect, he was destined to have an ample share 
of it. The constant change of performances, entailing on the 
very limited company the assumption of every kind of part at the 
shortest notice, speedily familiarised him with the routine of 
theatrical life; and being naturally blessed—like Mr. Lenville, of 
nose-pulling memory—with a “‘ quick study,” he was looked upon 
by the management as a precious recruit, and utilised accordingly. 
His connection, however, with the “‘ banlieue” was not of long 
duration. Among the members of the troupe was a certain Prosper 
Gothi, a low comedian of some humour, of whom such flattering 
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reports had come to the ears of M. Dartois, then director of the 
Variétés, that he came one evening to Montmartre for the express 
purpose of seeing him act. On this occasion Bressant happened 
to be cast a part which exactly suited him ; and Dartois, charmed 
with his good looks, and determined not to miss the opportunity 
of securing for his theatre so_agreeable a representative of young 
lovers, at once engaged him at a salary of a hundred francs a 
month. Prosper Gothi was likewise approved and enlisted, and 
the brothers Seveste were thus deprived at one fell swoop of the 
only two actors who had succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the zood graces of the public of Montmartre. 

For some time after his promotion to the Variétés, Bressant’s 
position was by no means an enviable one. His manager, 
anxious as he appeared to acd him to his company, neglected to 
profit by his acquisition, and, beyond entrusting him with an 
unimportant part in a piece which only lived a few nights, allowed 
him to vegetate in complete obscurity. Finding himself thus 
unaccountably shelved, Michelot’s pupil applied for a short leave 
of absence, which was readily accorded, him, and gladly accepted 
the proposal of Perlet to accompany him on a professional visit to 
London, among his fellow-travellers being the charming Jenny 
Colon, “ biondina e grassotta,” as Theophile Gautier has it. 
After a tolerably successful campaign of a few weeks he returned 
to his post early in 1833; and, although failing to please the 
critics in “‘ Les Amours de Paris,” made a decided hit as Beppo 
in “La Prima Donna.” 

From that evening his merit as a young actor of the greatest 
promise was universally recognised; his co-operation in forth- 
coming novelties was insisted on by the leading authors of the 
day, and Dartois’ brother, more keen-sighted than the manager, 
and who had taken a fancy to him from the beginning, enthu- 
siastically declared that the “‘lad” would be a fortune to the 
theatre. Bressant’s crowning triumph, the Prince of Wales in 
** Kean,” by the side of Frédérick Lemaitre, attracted the notice 
of the committee of the Comédi¢ Frangaise, and an engagement 
was offered him, which fell through, owing to an inconsiderate act 
of his ownmp which he afterwards bitterly repented. Always. sus- 
ceptible where the fair sex. was concerned, he had recently 
married Mdlle. Augustine Dupont, an actress of moderate ability, 
and daughter of the chef de claque of the Variétés; and, fearing 
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that his departure might possibly affect the receipts of that 
theatre, and as a natural consequence the interests of his father- 
in-law, declined to accept the proposal, pleading his minority as a 
sufficient reason for refusing it. As it unluckily turned out, the 
union was in no respect a happy one. ‘Constant -bickerings arose 
between husband and wife; and at length, seeing no prospect 
before him of domestic tranquillity, he entered into negotiations 
with General Guedeonoff, director of the French theatre in St. 
Petersburg, and secretly started for Russia, thereby subjecting 
himself to a fine of twenty thousand francs, for the payment of 
which the imperial treasury became ultimately responsible. 

The capital of the Czar was at that period regarded by Parisian 
actors as an El Dorado difficult of access, but a land of inex- 
haustible plenty for the chosen few. The theatre, almost exclu- 
sively patronised by the Court and nobility, rivalled the Comédie 
Frangaise in the excellence of its company, including such well- 
known celebrities as Paul (the ex-“‘jeune-premier” of the 
Gymnase), Volnys and his accomplished wife, and Madame Allan- 
Despréaux. Bressant, whose arrival had been preceded by 
whispered reports of his talent and personal attractions, indus- 
triously circulated by the astute Guedeonoff, was received with 
marked favour, and soon found himself in the enjoyment of a 
popularity which his artistic merits, undeniable as they were, 
perhaps hardly justified. The ladies-with one accord voted him 
charming, and their approval once secured, whether their 
husbands—more sceptically inclined as a rule—were equally 
enthusiastic, or the reverse, mattered little. Such, at least, was 
the opinion of the new comer, who, during his long sojourn at 
St. Petersburg, made it his especial business to please his 
patronesses; and in some respects, as it happened, succeeded 
only too well. Unlike the majority of his colleagues, who saved 
up all they could of their earnings as a provision for the future, 
he lived in a style which even his very: liberal salary scarcely 
warranted, and allowed no prudential considerations to interfere 
with the gratification of a passing whim. Flattered, moreover, 
by the undisguised preference, of which he was the object, on the 
part of certain high-born dames, he appears to have responded 
somewhat too readily to their advances; and on one particular 
occasion to have embarked in an adventure which—according to 
Tumour, for he himself was always loyally discreet on the subject— 
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ultimately drew upon him the displeasure of the Court, and 
abruptly terminated his career in the city of the Neva. 

Returning home from a bear hunt late in the afternoon, he was 
informed that an officer of the Imperial household awaited his 
arrival, and lost no time in obeying the summons. His visitor 
saluted him with grave courtesy. 

** Monsieur,” he said, “‘I am charged to deliver into your hands 
a sum of ten thousand silver roubles. A carriage is at the door 
ready to conduct you to Paris, and you are enjoined to proceed 
on your journey without a moment’s delay.” 

** But, Monsieur,” objected Bressant, disagreeably startled by 
this unexpected communication, ‘‘I have debts and other matters 
to settle before leaving St. Petersburg, and x 

“‘ You need not trouble yourself on that score,” interrupted the 
officer. ‘Whatever you owe here will be paid after your 
departure.” : 

‘* At least, allow me time to pack my trunks.” 

“That is unnecessary. All your belongings will be sent to any 
address you think proper to give. Besides, you will find in the 
carriage everything you are likely to want until you reach Paris,” 

Bressant did not venture to say that he wished to pay some 
farewell visits preparatory to starting, comprehending that any 
discussion on this head would be worse than useless; but, 
resigning himself to the inevitable, was on his road to France 
before nightfall. 

My personal knowledge of this excellent comedian dates from 
his appearance at the Gymnase, February 21, 1846, in “‘ Georges 
et Maurice,” since which period, until nearly the close of his 
professional career, I rarely missed an opportunity of witnessing 
the gradual development of his talents, first as jeune premier and 
subsequently as premier réle. The acquisition of so brilliant a 
recruit was of inestimable advantage to M. Montigny’s company, 
already one of the best in Paris, and including such popular 
favourites as Numa, Ferville, Lafontaine, Lesueur, Mdlles. Rose 
Chéri and Désirée. Nowhere could his graceful ease of manner 
and pleasant geniality have been more thoroughly appreciated 
than in a theatre, the habitual frequenters of which had an instinc- 
tive horror of anything approaching coarseness or vulgarity, while 
keenly relishing that mixture of gaiety and sentiment which 
formed the leading feature. of the nightly bill of fare... It was not, 
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however, until the production of ‘‘Clarisse Harlowe,” in August 
of the same year, that he fairly took the town by storm. His 
Lovelace was a revelation, and proved that, if he had hitherto 
displayed every requisite qualification for light comedy, he 
was equally excellent in drama. He had, moreover, the excep- 
tional good fortune of being associated in this piece with Rose 
Chéri, than whom a more exquisitely sympathetic representative 
of the heroine could not have been desired; and, thanks to their 
joint attractions, the adaptation of Richardson’s masterpiece 
enjoyed a long and profitable run. 

Of the forty-two original “‘creations” by Bressant during his 
stay at the Gymnase, from 1846 to 1854, those which, after Love- 
lace, most advanced his reputation, were unquestionably the 
following :—‘‘ La Protégée sans le Savoir,” ‘‘ Horace et Caroline,’ 
‘Le Canotier,” ‘‘ Le Piano de Berthe,” “Un Fils de Famille,”’ 
‘* Philiberte,” and “‘ Diane de Lys.” In all these he was charm- 
ing, and, as M. Francisque Sarcey truly remarks, might have 
continued for another ten years to delight the public of the 
Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, had not fate, in the person of an all- 
powerful minister, willed otherwise. In direct opposition to the 
established regulations of the Comédie Francaise he was named 
soctétaire of that theatre, without the obligation of passing through 
the intermediate stage of pensionnaire, a somewhat arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, but against which there was no appeal. His future 
colleagues naturally resented this: infraction of their privileges; 
and Brindeau, who had more cause than others to dread the 
coming of so dangerous a rival, at once sent in his resignation, 
which, doubtless to his secret mortification, was immediately 
accepted. 

The début of the new “ sociétaire” took place February 6, 1854, 
as the hero of “‘ Mon Etoile,” a one-act comedy, written expressly 
for the occasion by Scribe, and as Clitandre in ‘‘ Les Femmes 
Savantes ;” in the first his success was complete, but in the second 
he failed altogether. Such a result might have been anticipated 
in the case of any actor who, accustomed to the dialogue of con- 
temporary writers, finds himself suddenly called upon to interpret 
the language of Moliére without previous experience of its diffi- 
culties, and wholly unacquainted with the traditional mode of 
delivery and intonation. No one recognised his incompetency 
more readily than himself; once convinced that a course of hard 
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study was indispensable, he set manfully to work, and in less than 
three years succeeded in mastering the thirty or forty parts com- 
prising the current repertory, ancient and modern, not omitting 


‘at the same time to conciliate his fellow actors by soliciting their 


advice on points where his own inexperience was necessarily at 
fault. By this judicious policy he entirely dissipated the prejudice 
they had previously conceived against him, and soon became as 
universal a favourite with his comrades as.he had never ceased to 
be with the public. 

His first signal triumph in the “ house of Moliére” was Alma- 
viva in the “‘ Barbier de Séville,” a part affording full scope for 
the display of his most attractive qualities, and so admirably 
suited to his artistic capabilities that it is more than doubtful if 
even Molé, the original representative of the character, could have 
surpassed him. In “ Turcaret” and “‘ Le Jeune Mari” fresh laurels 
fell to his share, and of his creation of Octave in ‘‘ Les Caprices de 
Marianne” perhaps the best criticism was that of a lady who, in 
answer to the charge made against him by a partisan of Brindeau 
that he was always the same, “‘toujours Bressant,” retorted: 
“‘ Précisément, et voila pourquoi il est toujours charmant !” 

It is an established custom at the Théatre Francais that an 
actor holding the position of “premier réle” should at some period 
or other undergo the crucial test of interpreting the two most 
difficult characters in the repertory, ‘“‘ The Misanthrope” and 
“‘Tartuffe.” It cannot be said with truth that Bressant absolutely 
succeeded in either; his Alceste lacked the impetuous energy of 
his predecessor, Firmin, and was at the best a tame performance ; 
while the absence of every physical qualification for the part ren- 
dered his conception of the ‘‘ demure, sensual hypocrite” a com- 
plete anomaly. As George Henry Lewes happily expresses it : 
“His appearance and manner were those of a handsome young 
curate who has committed a forgery, and cannot conceal his 
anxiety at the coming exposure.” Indeed, except in the earlier 
scenes of ‘‘ Le Festin de Pierre,” where he looked Don Juan to the 
life, I never remember seeing him to advantage in Moliére; 
whereas in Marivaux he was quite at home, and vied with Madame 
Plessy in a lively interchange of badinage in ‘‘ Les Fausses Confi- 
dences ” and ‘ Les Jeux de l’Amour et du Hasard.” On Madame 
Allan’s return from Russia, she brought with her Alfred de 


Musset’s exquisite little comedy, “ Un Caprice,” which had been 
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represented for the first time at St. Petersburg. Bressant and 
Mdile. Judith completed the cast, and so perfect a specimen of 
all-round acting no one, in our generation at least, is likely to see 
again. 

In 1875, threatened with incipient paralysis, this genuine, and 
in many respects unrivalled, artist wisely retired from the stage, 
but continued for some years to officiate as professor of elocution 
at the Conservatoire. Of his pupils, as far as I am aware, the 
only one who has as yet fully realised, and even surpassed his 
expectations, is that delightful actress, Mdlle. Sophie Croizette.* 

—+ : 


A Remembrance. 


EAR, shall I count the two short happy years, 
And say: On such a day we laughed and sung ; 

On such a morning mingled bitter tears ; 

And here—’twas in the twilight—here you flung 
A gentle arm around me? Truly, Sweet, 

In dear Love’s calendar such things are set, \ 
And I in cuckoo-cadence could repeat 

Each jewelled memory, nor one forget. 



























Or rather, shall I whisper (while the air 
As tho’ a cluster of white lilies stirred 
Grows sweeter at your name) that everywhere 
The sun falls brighter, every tiny bird 
Sings purer melody, and all the flowers 
Wave with a fresher beauty since that morn, 
The happy herald of yet happier hours ... - 
This prescience of a future love was born. 





An April morning, with its showers and shine,— 
A girl’s young presence with its worldless charm,— 
In glad remembrance in this heart of mine 
I shrine these images. And if the calm 
Of future Springtides holds a hidden bliss, ] 
To flash the love-light in your glorious eyes, 
One prayer I’ll whisper—that our silent kiss 
Find place amongst your April memories. 





| 
] 
M. E. W. _ 
, 


* Bressant died at Nemours, January 22, 1886, in his seventy-first year. 
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‘“¢Hamlet” at the Porte-Saint-Martin. 


By JOsEPH KNIGHT. 


FLYING visit to Paris in March enabled me to pay my 
respects to the recently-appointed director of the 
Théatre Francais, and to witness the representation of 
“Hamlet,” given at the Porte-Saint-Martin, under the care of 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt. Paris on the morning of my arrival 
was knee-deep in snow, and the appearance at six o’clock a.m., of 
the streets, full of early travellers plodding through the “ slush,” 
with the conical hoods of their coats drawn over their heads, 
gave the once picturesque city a more medizval look than I have 
seen it assume since the quaint old architecture of streets that 
witnessed the entrance of Henri IV. gave place to the long 
boulevards that saw the exit of Napoleon III. and the appearance 
of the Prussian. M. Claretie is a handsome, intelligent-looking 
man, with enough firmness of character to hold in hand the 
eminently turbulent, quarrelsome, and self-opinionated members 
of the Comédie Francaise, and with a courtesy and distinction of 
manner contrasting strikingly with the officialan d noli me tangere airs 
of his predecessor. The visit is only worth mentioning inasmuch 
as, together with M. Mounet-Sully, M. Claretie and I discussed 
the forthcoming revival of “ Hamlet ” at the Théatre Francais, in 
which M. Mounet-Sully is to take the principal part and the 
merits of Mr. Irving’s performance, of which all were well aware. 
With a knowledge of French proceedings towards English 
artists and writers—the result of longexperience—I had provided 
myself in the Place del’Opéra with a numbered fautewil d’orchestre 
for the Porte-Saint-Martin, and was thus able to dispense 
with the unnumbered admission which, on my return from dinner, 
I found awaiting me. ‘The application to the management which 
had brought me this reply was due only to the fear that a seat 
might be unobtainable through ordinary channels, and that a 
delay I could ill afford would be necessary if my visit to Paris was 
not to prove fruitless. To the general public these details may 
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seem trivial. It is for the benefit of the few only that I point the 
contrast between the reception accorded in Londonto every French 
artist and that certain to attend in France one with the strongest 
claim to consideration. 

Though central in situation, the fauteuil I occupied was cramped 
and inconvenient, and in no way to be compared with the stalls at 
any second-class London theatre. On the depressing influence to 
an Englishman of a house in which the women without exception 
wear bonnets, and the men are all in morning dress, on the absence 
of an orchestra, and on the noise of the vendors of “ L’Entr’acte,” 
** L’Orchestre,” and other newspapers serving the place of play- 
bills it is needless to dwell, since all visitors to Parisian theatres 
are familiar with these or other similar conditions. I may add, 
however, that at the close of each of the eleven tableaux into which 
‘Hamlet ” is divided, the signal for the reassembling of the actors 
is given by three knocks on the floor, which at the Théatre 
Frangais is the sign for the ascent of thecurtain. After a delay 
of one or two minutes three further knocks are given. A further 
delay rather shorter than the previous is followed by the ringing 
of a bell and the ultimate raising of the curtain. 

When, at a quarter-past eight, this was lifted, the scene 
exhibited was the State rooms at Elsinore. The scene which in 
the original, with unexampled dignity and appropriateness, opens 
out the action with the mention of the Ghost whose presence, 
seen or unseen, is to dominate the tragedy, is—out of deference 
to some French superstition—omitted. So far as regards the 
general appearance, the playgoer might believe himself in England 
at a country representation. The traditions ofthe English stage 
are,so far as dressing the characters is concerned, cldsely followed. 
Laertes, the King, the Queen, and the nobles and pages in waiting 
are the sameas have been seen a hundred times. In the case of 
Polonius, some change—attributable to the idiosyncracy of the 
.actor by whom it is taken—is evident. The sententiousness of 
the old chamberlain has disappeared ; he is a garrulous and cheer- 
ful old gossip, caring far less for his dignity than for a hearing, 
and completely enamoured of his own wit. The reading is defen- 
sible, and is the only representation in the play at- once 
important enough to invite criticism and ingenious enough to pass 
unchallenged. From the first, however, it is obvious that such 
interest as the performance possesses must be derived from the 
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two central characters.. The first appearance of Hamlet is pre- 
possessing. In the hands of M. Garnier—favourably recalled for 
his performance of Justinian in ‘‘ Théodora ”—he is a handsome, 
well-built, manly-looking fellow enough, with blonde hair @ la 
Fechter, and with an easy bearing and picturesque appearance. 
In these things, however, the entire merit of the performance is 
found. Like his predecessor, Fechter, M. Garnier mistakes 
Hamlet for an amorous jeune premier. No such insight as 
was displayed by Fechter is, however, shown, and the 
performance lacks the beauty, gallantry, and colour which, in 
Fechter, disposed one to pardon the absence of any adequate 
conception of the character. M. Garnier is, in fact, not Hamlet 
at all. The sombre questionings of destiny, the recoil from the 
discharge of a duty acknowledged to be imperative, the varying 
moods, the contest between simulated madness and genuine 
mental derangement, the thousand conflicting influences and 
emotions which go to make up the most composite and the most 
interesting character in the dramA, trouble not thisexponent. In 
the scenes with Ophelia, he is at times tender ; in the presence of 
the Ghost, he bears himself with a fair show of filial reverence ; 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are treated with a certain measure 
of sarcasm ; the King, in the play scene, is glared at with sufficient 
ferocity ; and the Queen is subsequently lectured with exemplary 
indignation. So the performance progresses until a poorly-fought 
duel and a grotesque slaughter of the King brings to an end an 
impersonation respectable as a display of physical resources, but 
otherwise of no account. 

The Ophelia of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt may not be thus sum- 
marily dismissed. As to conception, it isnot greatly superior to the 
Hamlet of M. Garnier; but,as to rendering, it is another affair. 
That the selection by Mdme. Bernhardt of the character of Ophelia 
was unwise was felt by most English judges. Among Shake- 
spearean characters there is probably none so unsuited to her means 
as this. Itis easy to fancy Mdme. Bernhardt as “ the gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor.” Thereare, indeed, scenesin ‘‘ Othello” in 
which her supreme method might produce results with which the 
modern playgoer has no acquaintance. The virginal sweetness 
and fragrance of Ophelia approach, however, near to the ingénue 
type, and to show her a passionate woman abandoned wholly to 
her love is to be false to the very spirit of the character. 
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This, however, Mdme. Bernhardt does, and all the genius she 
displays, and'all the resources of her unparalleled method, fail to 
reconcile us to the reading. When first seen in her father’s 
house, looking stately and beautiful as Guinevere, holding the small 
framework.on which she is weaving a pattern of flowers or ‘birds, 
she is passionately in love with Hamlet, and ripely content with 
the declaration she has just received of his returned affection. To 
justify this faith the poetical epistle of Hamlet, which in the 
English play is read in.a later scene to the King and Queen by 
Polonius, is introduced in the second scene, and is read by 
Ophelia to Polonius, who is questioning his daughter concerning 
the intentions of Hamlet. Concerning these Ophelia has no 
doubt. Radiant and rapturous in self-content, she bends down her 
‘eyes brimming with happiness, and listens with nothought of doubt 
or mistrust to the suggestions of her brother and the more out- 
spoken counsels of her father. 

In proportion as her faith in Hamlet is firm at the outset, her 
perplexity and grief at his sudden withdrawal of his affection are 
tearful. That his brain is touched she knows, but she is none the 
less distracted at his bearing. With eyes streaming with tears, 
she listens to his cruel words, throwing herself finally in front ofa 
picture of the Virgin, whose intercession she piteously invokes. As 
a picture of love and distress this is delicious. It has, however, 
little to do with ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

In the play scene Mdme. Bernhardt yields for a moment to the 
delusion that Hamlet’s love has returned, and that matters are 
once more right. In obedience to his own suggestion, Hamlet 
lies almost in her lap. His head, which rests on her knees, she 
gently fans, and she stoops over him with a caressing affection 
which renders her insensible to the presence of her father and the 
court. Soon, however, perceiving that, whatever else is occupying 
his attention, it is not herself, she turns listlessly to the play, and 
watches it until the King’s fright and the passionate outbreak of 
Hamlet send her, in common with the rest of the company, scared 
from the chamber. This is her last last appearance before her 
loss of reason. That the phenomena of madness and unrest 
would be superbly shown by Mdme. Bernhardt was doubted by 
none. Her performances in the love scene of the fourth act are, 
indeed, in their way, matchless. In place of the outbursts of 
song to which Ophelia ordinarily gives way, Mdme. Bernhardt 
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delivers, in a plaintive chaunt, a ballad concerning herself and her 
Valentine, which introduces some of the verses quoted by Shake- 
speare. Her mournful intonation and her startled gaze when 
Horatio crosses her path, though they do not reconcile one to the 
change that has been made, extort admiration. A full tribute of 
tears is accorded her in the scene with the wild flowers, which, 
instead of being braided in acoronal, descend in a falling spray 
with her hair. The action with which she accompanies the 
bestowal of each is, like the words she utters, charged with more 
significance than the original text warrants. A direct prophecy of 
evil to the King is thus delivered. Very striking, however, is the 
manner in which, after giving the queen a bunch of rue, she, instead 
of taking from her gathered skirt a fresh spray to weave with the 
other flowers and herbs in her hair, snatches back a spray of that 
the Queen has taken. After this, with a renewed obeisance to the 
King and Queen, she takes her final departure. 

She is once more seen with her face rigid as marble, and her 
body, covered with flowers, carried upon a bier to the churchyard. 
This innovation cannot be regarded as a new reading. It is 
simply a matter of stage arrangement. Its advantages are that 
it supplies a scene picturesque in itself, and that it introduces 
Ophelia in the last act, to the interest of which—at least, from 
the standpoint of the actress—it may be held to add. This gain 
is accompanied by drawbacks far more than compensatory. In 
the first place, it involves the abandonment of a portion of the 
rites already ‘‘maimed.” The body is no longer placed on the bier. 
Neither Laertes nor Hamlet can, according to stage directions, 
jump into the grave beside the corpse, or claim to “be buried 
with her quick.” The short, fierce struggle of the two men begins 
across the corpse over which, at its outset, Laertes is bending. 
When no distinct and emphatic gain attends a departure from 
the expressed intention of Shakespeare, the mere irreverence of 
such a proceeding is in itself its condemnation. 

In spite, then, of the beauty of the art of Mdme. Bernhardt, 
nowhere more noteworthy and conspicuous than in this perform- 
ance, the representation, from an English standpoint, is a failure. 
““It is not—nor it cannot cometo—good,” inasmuch as it is not the 

heroine Shakespeare created and the English-speaking world has 
since adored. The more clearly it demonstrates the possession 
by the actress of gifts wholly unique and exceptional, the more 
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does it dissatisfy those who have most closely studied the character 
it is sought to expound. 

Of the general rendering of the play it is difficult fully to treat, 
inasmuch as a printed version of the text has not yet seen the 
light. Of all measures,the French Alexandrine,with its recurrent 
rhymes, masculine and feminine, its cesura, and its general in- 
flexibility, isthe least adapted to convey the’ meaning of Shake- 
speare. More than one prose French version has recently seen 
the light in Paris, and such would be in all respects better than 
the adaptation of MM. Cressonnois and Samson, in which neither 
the poetry nor the humour of Shakespeare can be retained. It 
may be doubted whether the impotence of this metre for the task 
forced upon it is more forcibly illustrated in the soliloquies of 
Hamlet or in the garrulous passages of the Gravedigger or of 
Polonius. Almost all that is vital has, at least, disappeared in 
the passage through the alembic of translation. 

One of the most important omissions is that of the speech of 
Hamlet to the players concerning the manner in which are to be 
pronounced the lines he has written. It is conceivable that 
these lines may be regarded in France as suitable to our own 
actors, but needless and impertinent as regards those of France 
in general, and of the Porte St. Martin in particular. The dis- 
appéarance of Osric, whose euphuisms are not readily translated 
into French, is more pardonable, since the character is not always 
preserved in England. The Stilo Culto, however, known as 
Gongorisme or Marinisme, which reached France from Italy 
through Spain, might serve to reproduce the speech of 
Osric, and Hamlet’s half-amused, half-contemptuous retort 
which, it may be remembered, was given by Mr. Irving with 
matchless effect. Some changes, regrettable in all respects, are 
due to the exigencies of the stage as now arranged. Hamlet thus 
no longer follows the Ghost to a more retired part of the ramparts, 
where he may without other companions receive its porten- 
tous message. After vainly striving to alter Hamlet’s deter- 
mination to obey the courteous gesture of the Ghost and follow it, 
Horatio and Marcellus themselves withdraw and leave the Ghost 
to speak his mind on the spot at which he first appears. This is 
a sufficiently unsatisfactory arrangement. Not much better is the 
manner in which the Ghost reaches the platform, ascending with 
bent knees from some staircase in the wall. Asa substitute for the 
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gliding movement of the Ghost as ordinarily seen this is very poor. 
Far better is the scene in the Queen’s chamber, wherein the picture 
of the deceased King on a panel, to which Hamlet points, for the 
purpose of contrast with that of the reigning King, worn by the 
Queen as a remembrance, becomes endowed with ghostly life, 
and glides across the room. Least defensible of all the alterations 
is the manner in which the scene in the Royal closet of attempted 
prayer on the part of the King is arranged. Entering into the 
Queen’s chamber, as yet unoccupied by the Queen, the King 
delivers there the lines beginning “‘O, my offence is rank; it 
smells to heaven.” Having spoken these, he withdraws to some 
shrine or oratory adjacent. From the Queen’s chamber Hamlet 
can see this shrine on his left hand, and to the kneeling King he 
addresses the. speech, ‘Now might I do it pat; now he is 
praying.” The arrival of the Queen and the cry of alarm, with the 
call for help of Polonius, and the murder behind the arras to 
the right follow, and Hamlet then asks if his victim is the King 
whom the moment previously he has seen elsewhere. 

Some speeches ordinarily omitted are restored, and at the close 
of the action Fortinbras appears. With these things I will not 
concern myself. Enough has been said to show that the per- 
formance, so far from possessing any claim upon consideration in 
England, is in the main not only unimportant, but unintelligent. 
The chance of seeing Madame Bernhardt in any character is not 
to be despised. This great actress, however, will not add to her 
laurels*by her last assumption. It is to be hoped, if she again 
attempts Shakespeare, some character widely different from 
Ophelia will be chosen. In Paris even the success is only relative, 
and at the time I write the withdrawal of Shakespeare in favour of 
M. Sardou has been announced. 
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Some Old Olympians. 


UILDINGS have a history just like men and women ; famous 
houses could tell many things if brick and stone had the 
power of speech ; and a theatre, in particular, has, often a more 
chequered existence than the rank and file of edifices. London 
theatres have not been exempt from the usual vicissitudes of their 
kind, and the Olympic, if we make a choice, presents a very good 
instance of this ebb and flow of fortune. Many plays of worth 
have first met the light behind its proscenium, not a few actors 
and actresses of note have gained some of their greatest triumphs 
on its well-worn boards, managerial reputations enough have been 
won and lost within its precincts. The old theatre has in its day 
been beloved alike of gods and of ordinary mortals, its walls have 
often rung with the cheers of approving audiences, its echoes have 
sometimes been wakened by the groans and hootings of angry and 
disappointed playgoers. Its situation is just now a little outside 
the general run of dramatic enterprises, and the facade in Wych 
Street, in the very heart of the Drury Lane district, stands out as 
if defying an unfriendly land. The noises of Clare Market, and the 
rumble of the traffic in the Strand are often borne towards it,and the 
hansom speeding northwards dashes by it. Now, if we look back not 
so very far down the stream of time, we shall find many rocks and 
sunken trees marking the points where one manager found fame and 
profit, and another great undertaking foundered and went down. 
Lightly snapping up no mere unconsidered trifles but reminiscences 
of the Olympic’s more palmy days, may be the searcher may 
bring the reader to share with him in the pleasure thus to be 
found. 

The name of the late Alfred Wigan is the first that we propose 
to mention in connection with the Olympic Theatre. An actor of 
great refinement, polish, and skill, Mr. Wigan leaves behind him 
the reputation of being the best French-speaking artist and im- 
personator of French characters on the English stage in his day ; 
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in this accomplishment his laurels have fallen to those clever actors, 
Mr. G. W. Anson and Mr. Beerbohm-Tree. Mr. Wigan became 
manager of the theatre in Wych Street in 1853, and in conjunction 
with his wife achieved great success in every department of the 
enterprise. Two plays by the late Tom Taylor were first produced 
at this time, both of which still continue to be played alike 
in London and in the provinces. These were ‘‘ Plot and Passion” 
and “Still Waters Run Deep.” The John Mildmay of Mr. Wigan 
was one of his most famous characters. An able co-operator in 
these plays was Mr. Emery, a comedian of great ability and merit. 
It was in “Plot and Passion” that Mr. Frederick Robson first 
showed that he could take a high place among actors of serious 
parts, and was not merely a burlesque actor and low comedian as 
his previous career might have led casual observers to imagine. 
Mr. Robson had done excellent service for the Olympic under 
Mr. Farren’s management, just before Mr. Alfred Wigan took the 
theatre. In Talfourd’s burlesques of ‘‘ Macbeth” and “ Shylock” 
Mr. Robson had made a great furore, while his famous Jem Baggs, 
in ‘‘ The Wandering Minstrel,” confirmed him in the position of 
being a most original actor. With Mr. Wigan he followed up 
these great and conspicuous successes; and his triumph as 
Desmarets, in ‘‘ Plot and Passion,” found a counterpart at a more 
opposite pole of dramatic art in Planché’s well-known burlesque 
“The Yellow Dwarf.” We may note that from his first engage- 
ment here in 1853, up to his premature death in 1864, Mr. Robson 
was always one of the chief lode-stars of the Olympic public. 
Another tower of strength vouchsafed to Mr. Wigan’s company, 
who, like Frederick Robson, had already won laurels enough at 
this house, was Mrs. Stirling. Under Mr. Wigan many leading 
parts were played by this estimable and talented actress whose 
name has cast so bright :a lustre on the stage. Her Lady Teazle 
won great favour; she was in the original cast of Tom Taylor’s 
‘To Oblige Benson ;” and all her other performances maintained 
the high standard that ever marked Mr. Wigan’s productions. 
The help given to him by his wife in every branch of this four 
years’ enterprise as manager cannot be over-estimated or too 
highly praised. After this period of hard work and success— 
both artistic and financial—Mr. Wigan at last quitted the 
Olympic. He had previously introduced his brother, Mr. Horace 
Wigan, to London audiences. 
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Next came the partnership of Mr. Emden and Frederick 
Robson, an epoch fruitful both in good plays and in good acting. 
The actor-manager continued his series of burlesque performances, 
which showed how closely tragedy touches upon the lighter vein 
of acting. In ‘‘ Medea” and in “ Masaniello” he again carried 
the public along with him; while graver and more impressive 
performances reminded thoughtful people of his genius in parts 
requiring intensity and vigour of style. But ill-health, later on, 
made his appearance somewhat fitful. The dramatists who wrote 
for Mr. Robson were men of mark, such as John Oxenford, 
Palgrave Simpson, Maddison Morton, Tom Taylor, and F. C. 
Burnand. In several plays Mr. Horace Wigan added to 
his growing reputation, sustaining good parts in ‘‘ The Porter’s 
Knot,” “ Nine Points of the Law,” ‘‘ A Husband to Order,” and 
other pieces by these and other writers. Mrs. Leigh Murray was 
also in the company, and Mrs. Gaston Murray was the heroine in 
several of Mr. Burnand’s burlesques. ‘‘ The King of the Merrows; 
or, the Prince and the Piper,” a lively burlesque composed by Mr. 
Burnand and Mr. Palgrave Simpson, enabled Mr. Robson to score 
a great success in the part of the Piper, topical songs in abun- 
dance being given to the actor-manager. Another important 
incident was the engagement of Miss Amy Sedgwick, who played 
here for some time in various revivals, as “‘ Plot and Passion” and 
“‘ The School for Scandal,” and also in new pieces, an example of 
which was Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s comedy, ‘‘ Court Cards.” 
These illustrations are proof enough both of the strength of the 
acting and the freshness of the plays under Mr. Robson. 

One of the most promising recruits that joined Mr. Robson was 
the man whose name and style of acting were henceforward to be 
associated with the Olympic for so many years. This was Mr- 
Henry Neville, in his prime the beau ideal of heroes of romantic 
drama, at once strong, brave, chivalrous, and generous in his own 
well-known line of characters. Mr. Neville first appeared at this 
house in 1861, and two years later, he and Mr. Horace Wigan 
helped to bring about one of the greatest successes ever achieved 
in the way of melodrama. Melodrama pure and simple this was; 
orthodox melodrama ; stereotyped if you will, without the adventi- 
tious aid of. realistic shows, revolving scenes, mimic railways, 
fires, and the like, Tom Taylor’s stirring adaptation from the 
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French, the perennial ‘‘ Ticket-of-Leave-Man,” attracted crowds 
to the house in Wych Street, brought a golden harvest to the 
treasury of the management, and placed Mr. Henry Neville at one 
bound in the very front rank of the heroes of melodrama. From 
this time he was destined to be seen often struggling against 
adversity and mocked at by fortune, but always on the side of the 
right and victorious before the fall of the curtain on the fifth act. 
The character of the Lancashire lad, Bob Brierley, unwittingly 
led into error and thenceforward resolutely striving to be honest and 
true, gave Mr. Neville his opportunity ; and no one who ever saw 
the play could fail to approve the sterling qualities and robust, 
manly style of this born interpreter of valiant modern knights- 
errants. Mr. Horace Wigan, too, did wonders as the detective 
who plays the part of deus ex machina. In the scene in the deserted 
ale-house, where Brierley, in the garb of a navvy, sits disconsolate, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ Who will take this letter?” a splendid 
stage effect is produced when the disguised detective steps forward 
calmly and in clear accents pronounces the simple words, “I, 
Hawkshaw.” The earnestness of Mr. Neville and the nonchalant 
but decided manner of Mr. Wigan worked up the spectators to a 
pitch of excitement, and caused one of the best coups de thédtre 
seen on the melodramatic stage. Mrs. Stephens, one of the main- 
stays of the Olympic for fourteen years, was the original Mrs. 
Willoughby in this drama, Mrs. Gaston Murray also being in 
the cast. 

A: year after this, on Mr. Robson’s death, Mr. Horace Wigan 
himself assumed the reins of management, and remained connected 
with the Olympic until 1869. The list of plays produced at this 
period is certainly varied enough, while the measure of success 
obtained was also an undefined variable quantity. John Oxenford 
was among the dramatists who supplied Mr. Wigan with new 
plays, while Tom Taylor, with the laurels of “The Ticket-of- 
Leave-Man ” fresh upon him, was very prolific in his work. Miss 
Nellie Farren, it is interesting to note, was a member of Mr. 
Wigan’s company for two years—1864-66. During this time she 
played many characters, both in drama and in burlesque, besides 
being the clown in the revival of “‘ Twelfth Night,” to which we 
shall have again to refer. Mr. J. G. Taylor, now so well known 

in the different lines of low comedy, burlesque, and character- 
acting, made his, first appearance in London in an Olympic farce. 
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Mr. Taylor has certainly had as diversified an experience as any 
one in his profession. Miss Lydia Foote also took a large share 
in the performances of more serious drama, her acting in Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ “‘ Frozen Deep” deserving particular mention. 
The dramatisation of Miss Braddon’s novel, “‘ Henry Dunbar ”— 
December, 1865—was a very important addition to the roll of 
Olympic success, and enabled Mr. Neville to strengthen still 
further his hold upon the public favour. Mr. Neville was sup- 
ported by Miss Kate Terry, whose artistic playing as the heroine, 
Margaret Wentworth, gave much éclat to this stirring melodrama. 
Indeed this was another red-letter day in the careér of the Wych 
Street house. Another play in which Mr. Neville again struck 
home to the imaginations of his audiences was “The Yellow 
Passport,” which he had himself adapted from Victor Hugo’s 
powerful and touching romance, “Les Misérables.” The reader 
will remember the convict Jean Valjean, who makes his escape 
from the Toulon galleys, and, after various adventures, settles 
down in a provincial town, of which he becomes Mayor. Mr. 
Neville played with great force, particularly in the affecting scene 
where the benefactor of the place, beloved by all-his fellow-towns- 
men, stands revealed as the ex-convict, Jean Valjean. Miss 
Furtado and Mr. Wigan played in this. drama—November, 
1868. 

Miss Kate Terry, to whom we have just referred, the eldest of 
a quartet of talented sisters, was of great help to Mr. Horace 
Wigan during her two years’ engagement at the Olympic. She 
played leading parts in several more of Tom Taylor’s dramas, as, for 
instance, “The Hidden -Hand,” “The Settling Hand” 
and “The Serf,” besides in “Love’s Martyrdom,” by Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham, and in the revival of ‘“ Twelfth 
Night,” at this theatre, she doubled the parts of Viola and 
Sebastian, Mr. Wigan being Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Twenty 
years later London playgoers witnessed a sister and a brother 
acting the characters once assumed by their elder sister. Again 
the youngest of the Terry family—Miss Florence Terry—created 
the character of Little Nell in Andrew Halliday’s version of “‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” produced here in 1870, while a few years 
later her sister, Miss Marion, first appeared in London at this same 
theatre. 
In the interval before the production of ‘The Yellow Passport,” 
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while Mr. Neville was winning laurels enough at the Adelphi and 
elsewhere, a change came over the character of the Olympic 
Melodrama and domestic drama vanished from the scene, andes 
Thalia tripped on merrily, bringing with her her chosen votaries. 
Throughout much of the years 1867-68 Mr. Charles Mathews and 
his wife figured prominently in the Olympic bills; and the pro- 
gramme of the theatre necessarily assumed a lighter and less 
serious form. Planché’s comedy, “‘ Lavatly,” was one of the early 
productions, while Mr. Mathews’ own version of Foote’s play, 
“The Liar,” showed the dramatising skill of the actor, and 
enjoyed a brilliant and successful run. 

Farces by Maddison Morton displayed the comic talent of the 
company, and the revival of Thomas Morton’s comedy, “ The 
Way to Get Married,” gave Mr. Mathews the opportunity of 
rivalling Elliston and other famous actors of days gone-by in the 
part of the volatile hero, Tangent. The names of Mr. Horace 
Wigan and Mr. Addison, besides those of the Mathews, are 
sufficient proof of the strength of the company, and the return of 
Mrs. Stirling to the stage so familiar to her made the cast still 
stronger. In the two plays of a somewhat kindred nature Mrs. 
Stirling endowed with actuality the character of the hard, clear- 
headed ‘“‘ Woman of the World”; both in Stirling Coyne’s comedy, 
thus entitled, and an adaptation, ‘‘ From Gay to Grave,” from a 
play of Scribe, this actress formed the central figure, her perform- 
ance of Lady Driver Kidd in the latter piece being remarkably 
good. Chas. Mathews played many other light parts in his well- 
remembered and inimitable style, but the dramatisation of Mr. 
Yates’ novel, “‘ Black Sheep,” made by the writer in collaboration 
with Mr. Palgrave Simpson, caused playgoers a great and not 
unwelcome surprise. Mr. Mathews and his wife here appeared in 
quite a new line, characters of the most tragic and pathetic kind 
being filled by them not without success. An incident that should 
not pass unnoticed was the appearance of the American actresses, 
the Sisters Webb, in an arrangement of the play that had brought 
them fame throughout their own country. This was “The Grass- 
hopper,” based on George Sand’s story, “ La Petite Fadette.” 
The talent of the actresses was recognised as it deserved, but the 
speculation was not a pecuniary success. °$ Another adaptation, 
called “‘ Fanchette,” was produced four years later by Mr. Bate- 
man at the Lyceum, Mr. Irving then playing the part of Landry, 
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which, in the Olympic version, Mr. Clayton had played in such an 
admirable way. This, it should be said, was very early in Mr. 
Clayton’s London career. Mr. John Clarke, so clever and popular 
a comedian, must also be reckoned among the Olympians of this 
period; his Sarah Gamp, in a dramatisation of ‘“ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” was a very humorous and amusing performance. 
He and his wife, Miss Furtado, also played in one of the extrava- 
ganzas with which the management constantly tried to flavour 
the entertainments. After the return of Mr. Neville, and after the 
production of his adaptation of ‘‘ Les Misérables,” the chronicle 
of the Olympic becomes for a brief space somewhat sparse. 
However, we may note the revival, early in 1869, of Watts 
Phillips’s comedy, ‘‘ Paper Wings,” which applied forcibly to the 
disclosures with regard to speculative enterprises just then made 
public. In this play, Mr. Neville, Mr. Wigan, Miss Furtado, and 
Miss Maria Harris took part, and Mr. Watts Phillips had reason 
to pride himself upon the fact of having four pieces of his running 
at the same time. But the period was one of stagnation in 
theatrical enterprises, especially so far as concerned the produc- 
tion of plays of any high standard as literature. 

In the autumn, the theatre passed under the management of 
Mr. W. H. Liston, who made an auspicious beginning of his 
enterprise by producing “Little Em’ly,” a version of “ David 
Copperfield,” by that skilful playwright, Andrew Halliday. This 
was a great success, Mr. G. F. Rowe attracting much notice by 
his impersonation of Micawber. The late Samuel Emery played 
Peggotty, and Miss Patti Josephs, Miss Fanny Addison, Mr. 
Charles Warner, and Mr. John Nelson were included in a very 
strong company. The piece ran for some time, and obtained the 
ponours of a revival in the following summer. Various changes 
were made in the cast, Mr. David Fisher being successor to Mr. 
Rowe. It is interesting to observe that the original version of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “‘ Princess Ida” was brought out here, under ° 
the title of ‘‘The Princess.” The music used was by Offenbach, 
and Mr. Fisher took the part recently assumed by Mr. George 
Grossmith. The performance of.a version of “‘ Frou-Frou” re- 
quires comment, mainly as illustrating the then prevalent compe- 
tition between several theatres for the production of plays taken 
from the French ; in this case the St. James’s was the rival of the 
Olympic, A revival of Tom Taylor’s domestic drama, ‘‘ Mary 
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Warner,” brought Miss Bateman to this theatre, her powerful 
acting in the part of the heroine being supported by Mr. W. H. 
Vernon, Mr. Belmore, Mr. W. Blakeley, and her youngest sister 
then called Miss Frances. In another play by Tom Taylor, the 
principal character was sustained by Mr. Compton, while the 
company consisted of most of the artists above-mentioned. 
Andrew Halliday’s dramatisation of the “‘Old Curiosity Shop” 
called forth the admirable performance of Mr. John Clarke as 
Quilp, the little Nell being, as already said, Miss Florence Terry. 
Two spectacular pieces in verse, written by Mr. Reece with some 
jmagination and fancy, showed signs of a probable restoration of 
the poetic drama. The subjects of “ Undine” and of the fairy 
couple, ‘‘ Oberon and Titania,” gave scope for the abilities of the 
actors engaged, and also for the employment of elaborate scenery. 
More important, however, was the production of Mr. Byron’s 
idyllic play, ‘‘ Daisy Farm.” This piece maintained its ground 
for more than ninety nights, which was a considerable time in the 
era before the prevalence of the “long-run” system. Mr. Charles 
Warner made his first success in “‘ Daisy Farm,’ and Miss 
Fanny Hughes, too, assisted the histrionic efforts of the author 
himself. Relapsing into his lighter mood, Mr. Byron wrote a 
clever burlesque for this theatre, called ‘‘ Giselle,” for which Mr. 
Hollingshead, the manager of the still new Gaiety Theatre, lent 
the services of Miss Nelly Farren. 

In October,1871, a noteworthy dramatic event was the inaugura- 
tion here of the stage version of Wilkie Collins’ melodramatic 
novel, ‘‘ The Woman in White.” The adaptation followed toler- 
ably closely the lines of the book, and the interpretation given to 
it caused a decisive success. The double part of the heroines, 
mad and sane, was well played by Miss Ada Dyas, and Marian 
Halcombe was impersonated by Mrs. Charles Viner, now Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling. Mr. George Vining was the enigmatical Italian, 
Count Fosco, and the “‘ juvenile lead” was assigned to Mr. Wybert 
Reeve. After a while, Mr. Vining fell ill, and his part was taken 
by Mr. Reeve, who, hitherto known chiefly as a provincial actor, 
had made a successful first appearance in London two years before 
at the Lyceum as John Mildmay. Now, however, a more favour- 
able opportunity presented itself, and the Count Fosco of Mr. 
Wybert Reeve achieved great popularity. It was, indeed, a per- 
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formance of great skill, full of knowledge of stage technique. Mr. 
Reeve looked and acted the part to the life. In him we saw the 
unwieldy old ex-revolutionary tenderly fond of his pet canaries, 
playfully affectionate to his wife’s mé/ange; but, notwithstanding, 


‘ruthless in the prosecution of his dark intrigues, ready to crush 


all who stood in his path, and destined finally to perish at the 
hands of the emissaries of that secret society which he had 
formerly betrayed. Mr. Reeve was admirable as this strange 
character, and a long list of performances, begun at the Olympic, 
shows the pleasure which audiences have found in his acting. It 
was now reserved for a most truthful delineation of woman’s char- 
acter to give added brilliancy to the annals ofthe Olympic. This 
was Miss Ada Cavendish, who had been already acting for four 
years in serious drama, and had reached a high place among the 
leading ladies of the London stage. Coming to this house early 
in 1873, Miss Cavendish made a bold attempt to be ranked among 
the very foremost in her profession. The attempt was successful, 
and the gallery of heroines received an important addition. “The 
New Magdalen,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins, enabled Miss Cavendish 
to put forth all her strength, and Mercy Merrick, as represented 
by her, remains one of the most striking—though, perhaps, not 
one of the most agreeable—characters of recent melodrama. 
Some people have objected to the morality of this play, finding 
fault with the apparent glorification of the courtesan and with the 
premium thus offered to repentant vice. The cogency of this 
argument we are not altogether prepared to deny; but still, as a 
piece of forcible and often touching acting, Miss Cavendish’s 
Mercy Merrick was freely recognised to have been of a very high 
order. The skill of Mr. Frank Archer added to the success of 
“The New Magdalen,” and Miss Ernstone played her part with 
pleasing, natural simplicity. Ever since then, the announcement 
of ‘The New Magdalen,” with Miss Cavendish’s name in the 
bills, has drawn crowded houses all over the country. 
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Preeterita ! 


Donec non alia magis 

Arsisti neque erat Lydia post Chloen ; 
Multi Lydia nominis 

Romana vigui clarior Ilia ! HoRACcE, 


E met and parted, when we both had youth! 
Under life’s finger-post! Yes! you and I! 

You were on pleasure bent: I sought the truth, 

We have both felt the darkness of love’s sky ! 
Men with their faithlessness have tortured you, 

I have known women false, and pure as well ; 
We meet again! I look to heavens blue, 

You ring despondently fate’s dismal knell ! 


You meet me with your beauty unimpaired, 
I greet you with dull sorrow in my face ; 
You, with your haunting face, that souls ensnared— 
I with a past, no praying can retrace ! 
You can remember nothing—you are fair ! 
The roses all are dead that you have smelt ; 
You sit and laugh at men who loved your hair— 
I sigh for dear, dead kisses I have felt ! 
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I pity you; you only smile at me— 
I who have only felt what you have found ! 
You calmly face despair and misery, 
I scent love’s violets above the ground. 
Yet you have lived your life, as I have done, 
And led men on to love you with despair ; 
God grant! when all is over, there’ll be one 
To kiss my memory and breathe one prayer. 


so EW St 
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No taint of world has killed the woman yet, 
It beats in every fibre of your frame ; 
I have forgiven! must you still forget 
Love’s purity in Love’s absorbing shame ? 
You can afford to laugh—I needs must pray ; 
Grey mists of distance clasp the landscape green ; 
Had we not parted at life’s weary way, 
Who knows—vwe neither can—what might have been? 
Raimsgate, February, 1886. Cc. S. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


LTHOUGH the unexampled severity of the weather throughout the 
A past month proved highly prejudicial to the interests of concert- 
givers and executant artists, some few musical entertainments of 
exceptional merit attracted large audiences, and were crowned with entire 
success. Chief amongst these were the triumphant ventrée of Signor Piatti 
on the scene of his unnumbered glories, with physical powers happily 
unimpaired by the terrible accident of which he was the victim some 
months ago ; the coalition of Madame Norman-Néruda and Herr Joachim, 
the two most brilliant stars of Mr. Arthur Chappell’s constellation of 
violinists ; the perfect playing of Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, who has at- 
tained the topmost heights of virtuosity, and is perfectly at her ease in 
those all but inaccessible regions ; and the deft and delicate pianism of 
Signor Albanesi, at whose excellent concert Mr. William Shakespeare put 
forth all the charms of his mellifluous voice and incomparable vocalism, to 
the delight of all who heard him, expressed in enthusiastic plaudits, despite 
the restraints of etiquette imposed upon the audience by the presence of 
Royalty. In contrast to these and other musical successes, achieved in 
the very teeth of the most dire east wind that ever swelled the mortality 
bills, and of a commercial depression such as London has not suffered, 
until this spring, within my remembrance, a dismal failure, culminating 
in a public scandal wholly without precedent in the annals of Italian 
opera, has to be recorded in connection with the past month. The 
histoire intime of the impresa that hired Her Majesty’s Theatre a few weeks 
ago has yet to be told—probably in a court of justice—and will be found, 
when it attains publicity, to afford some very curious exemplifications of 
human disingenuousness and credulity. All that need be said about it in 
this place is that it was started with insufficient pecuniary means; that it 
engaged vocalists whose presentation on the stage of a great metropolitan 
theatre was an insult tothe London musical public; that of those who 
trusted to its promises—instrumentalists, soloists, chorus-singers, super- 
numeraries omnium generim, carpenters, scene-shifters, &c., not one was 
paid his or her wages; and that when it utterly collapsed, on the eighth 
night of its brief and miserable existence, its wretched victims appealed 
in formé pauperis to the public it had wronged and outraged, entreating 
that public to have compassion upon their sufferings, and to give them 
alms wherewith they might buy bread to stay the pangs of hunger! A 
more piteous spectacle has seldom been seen than that which was dis- 
played upon the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre on the night of March 6, 
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1886. I fear, too, that this disgraceful episode dealt a heavy blow at the 
prospects of Italian Opera in London. They were melancholy enough 
before the Carillon scandal ; now they are lugubrious. Non ragioniam di 
dor, ma tact e passa. 


The announcement has reached me that Mr. Hamilton Clarke is about 
to give a double course (one to ladies, the. other to gentlemen) of twenty- 
four lectures on the Art of Composition at the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion during the coming months of April, May, and June. Eight of these 
lectures will deal with orchestration, a subject upon which few living 
Englishmen are better qualified to expatiate with profit to musical students 
than Mr. Clarke, who has achieved high distinction both as a conductor 
and composer of orchestral music. The excellence of the musical per- 
formances at the Lyceum, whilst under his direction, has not been yet 
forgotten by the Aaditues of that theatre. Mr. Clarke is a thinker and an 
enthusiast, as well as a ripe musician ; the enterprise he has undertaken 
is by no means a light one, but, unless I be much mistaken, he will prove 
fully equal to its fulfilment. What his immediate aim is in giving the 
course of lectures above alluded to may be gathered from the following 
extracts from a letter which I received from him some weeks ago, when 
he first acquainted me with his intention to discourse in public upon the 
“mystery” in which he isso profoundly versed. ‘‘Why do I say ‘the 
Art of Composition?*” he wrote. ‘‘ Because since the days of Jubal, as 
far as I know, there has never been given to the world a single school- 
book treating of the artistic side of composition. . . . Ihave had this 
design under consideration ever since the time at which I first read some 
of the stunted and pedantic utterances put forward in books on musical 
theory. My wish is, according to my modest and imperfect lights, to give 
to my fellow-workers in musical art a few hints calculated to show them a 
ready way to solve certain problems which authors of the past and present 
have rendered obscure by enveloping them in tangles of pompous 
phraseology, the outcome of bigoted pedantry and pretentious ignorance. 
I wish to point out to those who will listen to me that there are certain 
paths in music to discover which is only vouchsafed to one man ofa whole 
nation, once in fifty years, or may be a century; and which, therefore, 
casual students will do well not to seek for. Instead of giving all musical 
aspirants to understand that composition is an ‘ elegant accomplishment’ 
which can be acquired by the aid of learned books and judicious teachers, 
I want to offer to those elect who have in them the divine afflatus a good 
deal of careful guidance and timely assistance in such efforts as they may 
make to deliver themselves of their offspring, and thus to save them from 
wasting their time in fruitless labour. Touching with a light hand upon 
the ancient dogmas hitherto held essentially necessary to the achievement 
of musical salvation, I shall not, for instance, limit myself to telling my 
hearers that consecutive fifths are to be avoided, simply because they are 
wrong ; but shall endeavour to demonstrate why that particular sequence 
is objectionable, when it results from a composer’s ignorance or careless- 
ness, in contrast to cases in which it has been used by great minds with 
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excellent effect. Such, roughly sketched, is my general design. — I will 
not weary you with indications of what new structures I hope to set up, or 
of how many square miles of venerable edifices I hope to pull down.” If 
Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s lectures fulfil the promise set forth in the above 
excerpts from his letter, they can hardly fail to constitute one of the most 


interesting—not to say sensational—musical features of the approaching 
season. 


Few literary feats are more difficult of achievement than that of 
rendering in our language the exact significance and feeling of any of 
Richard Wagner’s dramatic poems, whilst maintaining anything like a 
metrical resemblance between the translation and the original. In one 
or two of the clever imitations of his /bvetti that haye hitherto appeared 
in print, accuracy of reproduction, in connection with word-meanings, has 
been sacrificed to the desire to observe his alliterative, rhythmical and 
rhyming methods, or tricks. The results have been ingenious, but 
unsatisfactory—marvels of patient contrivance, wrought in a humble and 
loving spirit, but failing to convey to the English mind or ear an English 
equivalent to the Wagnerian poetry, which is certainly no less remarkable 
an utterance of genius than is the Wagnerian music. At length, how- 
ever, an Englishman has come to the front with a translation of “ Tristan 
and Isolde ””—perhaps the finest of Wagner’s poems—who has had the 
courage to resist the temptations assailing an interpreter of Wagnerian 
verse in the shapes of alliteration, rhythm, and rhyme, and to give us the 
exact meaning of every line and word occurring in the original /ibretto. 
Mr. Frederick Jameson, a German scholar of no ordinary calibre, and an 
accomplished musician to boot, is the author of this latest addition to 
our Wagnerian literature, and has turned out a noble piece of work. His 
sole aim has been to render “‘ Tristan and Isolde” exactly into English ; 
as he frankly admits, he has made no attempt to imitate the metre of the 
original,-as to do so would have been to render verbal accuracy impos- 
sible. But the family likeness existing between the German and English 
tongues has caused many of Mr. Jameson’s lines to fall naturally into 
thythm. In a prefatory note he points out that the words of any 
Wagnerian opera, considered apart from their setting, convey a very 
inadequate idea of the artistic harmony of the tone-poem’s whole con- 
ception. Through the agency of music, the composer is enabled to 
retard or accelerate the action of his play, ‘so that the comparative 
length of scenes in reading is no gauge of their relative duration in 
performance. Words and sentences, moreover, are emphasised and 
dwelt upon to the exact extent desired, and frequently have a new signi- 
ficance given to them by associations awakened by means of musical 
phrases ; while pauses are prolonged, on the other hand, in a manner 
impossible in spoken drama.” The music of a Wagnerian opera is not 
only the complement of the text, in short (and vice-versé), but both music 
and words are the outcome of the same inspiration, and either is neces- 
sarily incomplete without the other. To those, however, who are unable 
to read ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” in German, or to witness its performance 
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in its entirety, Mr. Jameson’s faithful and spirited translation will at least 
impart some notion of the nobility and beauty of that admirable drama. 





Talking of Wagner, the readers of THE THEATRE will not have failed 
to take some cognisance of the controversy that has lately raged in the 
columns of the Parisian press with respect to the proposed production of 
“ Lohengrin” at the Opera House—a controversy in which some of the 
most eminent French writers of the day—Madame Adam amongst their 
number—have conspicuously taken part. French Chauvinism has so far 
triumphed in this unseemly contest as to cause the adjournment sine die 
of the production in question; but it has also furnished that gifted 
littévateuy Catulle Mendés with an opportunity—of which he has availed 
himself with praiseworthy courage—for publishing some highly interest- 
ing personal reminiscences of the great Saxon Master, at whose house 
Mendés was a frequent visitor when Wagner lived at Zurich. I need, I 
think, make no apology for reproducing in translation part of one of 
these word-sketches, which recently appeared in the ‘‘ Annales Politiques 
et Littéraires” :—“ More than once, calling upon Wagner early in the 
forenoon, we found him arrayed in a strange costume, which he especially 
affected ; a loose jacket and trousers, made of gold-coloured satin, richly 
embroidered with flowers, executed in beads. He was passionately fond 
of lustrous stuffs; his drawing-room and study teemed with silks and 
velvets, heaped up on the couches and chairs, or hanging from the walls, 
their only function being a purely decorative one. To gaze upon them 
gave him infinite pleasure. Whilst awaiting dinner, which was always 
served punctually at 2 p.m., we were wont to talk with him in a large 
bright room, the four windows of which were always open to admit the 
mountain air. During these conversations he never sat down; indeed, 
Ido not remember to have seen him seated, save at table, or at the 
piano. He would talk almost incessantly, however, whilst striding up 
and down his spacious salon, moving the chairs about from one’spot to 
another, feeling in all his pockets for his snuff-box, which he had invari- 
ably mislaid, or for his pince-nez, which was sometimes discovered in the 
Strangest places—once, for instance, hanging to one of the glass prisms 
of the chandelier ; his velvet cap, all on one side, generally pulled down 
over his left brow, where it looked like a black cockscomb, or crumpled 
between his clasped hands, or thrust hurriedly into his waistcoat pocket, 
whence he would again nervously pluck it forth and twist it into all sorts 
of shapes with his sinewy fingers. He often talked about Paris, speaking 
of it as ‘a city which he loved, because he had both hoped and suffered. 
in it’; with the tenderness and anxiety of an exile, he used to enquire 
about the streets in which he had resided, and in which had for the 
most part suffered’ considerable changes under the Haussman régime. I 
saw his eyes fill with tears one day when he was told that a corner house 
of a certain street had been pulled down. When he was excited—which: 
was really his chronic condition—a torrent of talk flowed from his lips ; 
lofty thoughts, plays upon words, paradoxes, anecdotes, sometimes senti- 
mental, sometimes bitter, sometimes purely comic or fanciful, succeeded 
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one another uninterruptedly. Now giving way to loud outbursts of 
uncontrollable merriment, and again speaking in hushed tones, with 
tears in his voice, then breaking out into a rapture of prophetic ecstacy, 
he delivered monologues no less remarkable for their variety of subject 
than for their strong emotional contrasts. In one, which I particularly 
remember, he successively touched upon the dramatic plots he had com- 
posed in his dreams, on Parsifal, the King of Bavaria, the tricks which 
Jewish orchestral conductors had played him, the subscribers to the 
Paris Opera House who had hissed down Tannhaeuser, Madame de 
Metternich, Rossini, ‘the most lavishly endowed of all musicians’; the 
beggarly music-publishers, the theatre he intended to build ‘on a hill 
near a town,’ and to which people should throng from every country of 
Christendom ; Sebastian Bach, Auber (who had been very kind to him), 
and his resolve to write a comedy intituled ‘ Luther’s Wedding.’ Besides, 
he told us at least twenty anecdotes about his political adventures in 
Dresden, the visions of his childhood, his intercourse with Weber, his 
acquaintanceship with Madame Schroeder-Devrient—‘ dear, most admir- 
able woman,’ he said, with a heavy sigh—and the death of Schnorr, the 
tenor who created the vé/e of Tristan, of whom he spoke with the deepest 
emotion. We were completely under his spell; we laughed and wept 
with him by turns; we saw the visions that he had seen; we were carried 
away and overpowered by the terrors and charms of his impetuous 
eloquence.” 


I have often observed that the German-American of the second or, at 
most, third generation is far more prone to be down upon the institutions 
artistic and social as well as political, of the Fatherland than is the 
Yankee of Anglo-Saxon or Celtic extraction. This curious characteristic 
has found conspicuous exemplification quite lately in the person of Mr. 
Florsheim, the editor of the New York Musical Courier, whose name 
leaves no doubt as to the nationality of his ancestors. This able writer, 
has been taking a holiday in the land of music and sauerkraut, poetry and 
liver-sausage, and has come to the conclusion that, as far as musica] 
culture is concerned, Berlin is not “init” with New York, or, for that 
matter, Germany with America. ‘In the German capital,” he writes, 
‘‘ I] was present at musical performances, applauded by the public and 
lauded by the press, which would scarcely have been tolerated in New 
York, where we are accustomed to a higher standard of executant pro- 
ficiency than are Berlin audiences, and therefore insist upon being 
supplied with good vocal and instrumental performances. During the 
forthcoming season we shall certainly enjoy more frequent opportunities 
of hearing musical novelties, adequately performed, than will the inhabi- 
tants of the German capital ; moreover, we shall be catered for by Italian 
and German, as well as by English opera companies. The concerts given 
in New York are of far better quality than those provided for German 
audiences; musical entertainments of the importance, completeness, and 
grandeur that characterise the Philharmonic Concerts directed by 
Theodore Thomas are seldom, if ever, organised in Berlin. We are also 
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far ahead of the Berliners in the number of the classical concerts given in 
New York during our annual musical season. With respect, therefore, 
to our facilities for enjoying the most precious treasures of the divine art, 
as well as to many other privileges which perhaps we do not sufficiently 
appreciate, let us be thankful that our lot is cast in America instead of 
in Germany!” There is solid foundation in fact for the comparisons in- 
stituted by Mr. Florsheim between New York and Berlin, to the latter’s 
disadvantage ; but such disagreeable truths about the musical decadence 
of the Fatherland, which is only too manifest in the creative as well as the 
executant branch of the art alluded to, fall with an ill grace from the 
mouth of one whose patronymic proves him to be a German by blood if - 
not by speech. 


The extraordinary bitterness and persistency of Heinrich Heines 
attacks upon Meyerbeer in verse and prose during the last few years of 
the poet’s life have remained unexplained to the public at large until quite 
lately, when certain revelations made to the editor of the Neue Musikalische 
Zeitung by M. Julia, the trusted friend of Heine’s widow, cleared up the 
mystery. It appears that, when the intimacy of Meyerbeer and Heine 
was at its zenith, the latter wrote what he called a ‘‘ Dance-Poem,” and 
entrusted it to his friend—at that time all-powerful in Berlin—to arrange 
and bring it out as a ballet at the Royal Opera House. Months went on, 
but nothing was heard of “ Mephistophela”—thus the poem was named 
—and Meyerbeer took no notice of Heine’s enquiries respecting its fate. 
Eventually, however, it was returned to him, and immediately afterwards 
the ballet ‘‘ Satanella”—constructed on the lines of ‘‘ Mephistophela”’— 
was produced at Berlin. Heine soon found out that it was his crony 
Leibmann Beer (Meyerbeer) who had played him this dirty trick, and 
forthwith commenced a pen-and-ink war upon him, which lasted for 
several years, Shortly before Heine’s death, Meyerbeer came to Paris, 
and, hearing of Heine’s sufferings, which were terrible, went to see him. 
Heine received him cordially, and it was agreed that the old grievance 
should be forgiven and forgotien. A fresh one, however, speedily accrued, 
reviving and even augmenting Heine’s resentment. In former years the 
poet and his wife had enjoyed free access to Meyerbeer’s box at the Opera 
House; and after the grand reconciliation Meyerbeer offered to renew 
this privilege. | Next day he forwarded to the Heines two tickets, which, 
however, proved to be made out for places in a second tier corner box, 
usually occupied by females of more than doubtful virtue. The sending 
of these objectionable vouchers eventually turned out to have been a mere 
box-office blunder; but Heine chose to consider it a deadly personal 
insult, offered to him intentionally by Meyerbeer, and thenceforth until 
the day of his death, which occurred not long afterwards, he assailed the 
composer daily with all the most venomous shafts of his literary quiver. 
Amongst other invectives to which he gave utterance in print at that time 
was the following :—“‘I consider the grunting of pigs, or their squeals 
when they are about to be slaughtered, objectionable noises, but I prefer 
them to the music of the renowned maestro Beermaier!” When Heine 
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died, Meyerbeer inquired of the poet’s widow whether she had found 
amongst her late husband’s MSS. any verses hostile to him (Meyerbeer), 
and, should any exist, offered to buy them of her. Madame Heine, 
however, would not take money for the anti-Meyerbeerian lampoons 
she found amongst Heine’s papers, but very generously destroyed 
them. * 


I hear that Johann Strauss is about to embody the musical reminiscences 
of his youth in an opera, the leading motivi of which are to be revivals of 
dance-tunes composed by him when he was a lad, studying engineering 
against his will. His boyhood, as well as that of his brothers 
Joseph and Edward, was spent under the roof that sheltered his renowned 
father, whom, however, he seldom saw; for his parents were separated» 
and for many years lived in different storeys of the same house, the Strauss 
boys having been judicially assigned to their mother’s care. All three 
developed remarkable musical ability at an early age, and, when still in 
round jackets, were familiar figures in several musical salons of Vienna, 
where they constantly played their father’s compositions, and sometimes 
their own. Their musical feats of course reached old Strauss’s ears, 
much to his gratification: but he made no sign until, several months 
having elapsed since he first became aware that they were acquiring 
celebrity, it struck him one day as absurd and unnatural that he should be 
about the only musician in the Kaiserstadt who had never heard any of 
his own sons’ compositions. Forthwith he sent a message to his wife, 
who occupied apartments above his own, but two flights higher, to the 
effect that he would esteem it a favour if she would permit his sons to pay 
him avisit. His request was granted at once, and the three boys were 
ushered into their father’s presence. But, strange to say, the “ Waltz 
King ” (as the Viennese had christened Strauss the elder) had no piano- 
forte inhis rooms. What was to be done? After some hesitation, he 
decided upon sending another message upstairs to ask Mamma Strauss to 
lend him her piano for an hour ortwo. Presently down came the piano, 
and the boys began to play—first their father’s music, and then their own. 
The old man’s delight was unbounded ; he embraced them over and over 
again, gave them his blessing, and then sent them back to ‘their mother, 
together with the piano and his “compliments and thanks !” 


During the past month I received a good many new musical publica- 
tions calling for unfavourable mention, from which, however, I beg leave 
to refrain, and two pretty P.F. compositions; the one, a waltz, called 
“¢ Mariquita ” (Morley and Co.), by Herbert Dering, a musical Etonian of 
no inconsiderable promise, and the other a morgeau d’occasion, hight 
“ Jollification” (Ascherberg and Co.), by Arthur Le Jeune. The latter is 
provided, as an extra attraction, with a humouristic title-page, uncom- 
monly well executed. 


Wa. Beatty-KincstTon. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“SISTER MARY.’ 


A new play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and Clement Scott. 
Produced at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on Monday, 
March 8, 1886. 


Mr. Lzonarp Borne. Reade ................ Miss Magers Hunr. 

Mr. H. Coopzr Cuirre. .. Miss BLancne Horiocg. 
. Mr. Witt1aM Honan. Carro! Mrs. A. M. Moors. 

Miss Poase Car1o. Miss Marre Frasrr. 


. Mr. A. T. Darwin. Miss Agatha Malcolm Mrs. Cannines. 
... Mr. H. Fenwick. Charity Binks Miss Rerra WALTON. 
ge . Mr. H. V. Laurence. Susan .......0000.00000+s Mrs. CARLO. 
Corporal Molloy .. Mr. R. Darton. Miss Linearp. 

“Sister Mary” is one of the best of modern plays. The story is 
original, pretty, and well told; while the dialogue is of more than 
common merit. The “poetical justice” of the piece has been called 
into question, but this subject is discussed on another page of this 
number. Here is the story of the drama :— 

The scene of the first of the four acts is laid in the summer time at 
Rivermead, on the Thames, where-resides Mrs. Rose Reade, a pretty, 
interesting woman, who has to support an only child by means of 
dressmaking. She has attracted the attention of Colonel Malcolm’s 
niece, Miss Mary Lisle, generally known as Sister Mary, and warmly 
loved by all her neighbours for her goodness of heart and simplicity 
of manner. She offers to educate Mrs. Reade’s boy, and, in a pretty 
and touching scene, elicits from her the confession that she was a 
mother without being a wife—that, in fact, her boy is illegitimate. 
She was ruined years ago by a young officer who has not contributed 
to her support, because he could not find her after her disgrace. Mary 
swears to befriend the repentant woman, come what may. They are 
to be friends for life. Scarcely has Mary left her friend, when a 
scoundrel named Davis enters, and, to his surprise, finds in Rose 
Reade, née Fisher, the girl whom he had loved all his life, and whom, 
even now, he is anxious to marry. Rose indignantly refuses to 
listen to him, and he threatens to tell the whole village of her shame, 
when Miss Lisle enters. She is on the point of being grossly insulted, 
when Captain Walter Leigh, unseen by Rose, enters and strikes Davis 
on the wrist, bidding Mary go home. This Leigh is a morose, brandy- 
drinking fellow, who seems on the verge of destruction when he meets, 
in an early part of this act, Mary Lisle, who induces him to give her 
the brandy from his flask instead of drinking it himself. The woman 
is interested in the strange, despondent man, while he is attracted by 
the beauty and purity of the woman. The sympathy thus created 
between them is made the stronger by the situation at the end of the 
act, in which Leigh saves Mary from theinsults of Davis. The scene 
of the second act—the prettiest, most. effective, and best written in 
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the play—is laid in a lovely glen in North Wales, Leigh has com- 
pletely retormed, volunteered in the army, and gloriously distinguished 
himself. He is painting in the glen when he meets Mary once more. 
She is on a visit with relations, and has never seen Leigh since her 
sudden meeting and parting with him twelve months before at River- 
mead. A charming scene occurs between Leigh and Mary. Neither 
professes love, but it is pretty clear what it willlead to. He owes all 
his success in life to her influence ; she is charmed that she has made 
a hero out of a rake. They depart, in the summer sunset, full of un- 
expressed love. Scarcely has Mary gone when Leigh remembers that 
two hulking tramps—one of whom was Davis—have gone in the same 
direction that she has taken, Leigh follows, but misses Mary, and 
the girl re-enters, followed by the desperate tramps, They are pro- 
ceeding to rob and assault her when Leigh comes to the rescue, and 
a desperate fight occurs, in which Leigh’s arm is broken. Assistance 
arrives, the scoundrels are secured, and as Mary bends over Walter 
Leigh in pity and admiration he tells her that he would give his life 
for her. The third act takes place at the country seat of Colonel 
Malcolm. It is the wedding morning of Sister Mary and Walter 
Leigh. By a happy accident bride and bridegroom meet. They 
renew their love pledges just before meeting at the altar, and Leigh, 
who has had misgivings regarding a certain Rose, who had been 
ruined years ago, stifles his conscience, and tells Mary that he has 
never loved before. A visitor is announced, and Leigh goes away. 
The visitor is Rose Reade, who now wishes Sister Mary to educate 
her boy. Sister Mary consents, but insists upon knowing the name 
of the boy’s father. It is Walter Leigh. Mary is at first paralysed 
with the news. But she makes up her mind to take the boy, and 
when Leigh returns once more she tells him the story and dismisses 
him, a heart-broken man, as she falls fainting at the sound of the bells 
ringing for a wedding that is not to take place. The scene of the 
fourth act is an outpost improvised fort at the Cape during the Boer 
campaign. It is a very dangerous position, and Captain Leigh has 
just been appointed to command it. Sister Mary is at the war, 
attached as a hospital nurse to the ambulance. Her relations with 
Leigh are strained. At an adjacent farm, a missionary station, Rose 
Reade happens to be, and there she is guarded by Sergeant Davis, 
the tramp in former acts, who has reformed, enlisted, and still loves 
his old flame. Rose arrives with an escort in search of hospital sup- 
plies. Several touching scenes follow between the women, when . 
Rose departs with the escort on her way back to the farm. They 
have not got far when it is signalled that the escort has been attacked. 
Not a moment is to be lost. Captain Leigh is ina dilemma, Shall 
he go and rescue Rose, a “ forlorn hope,” and leave the fort where 
Mary is unprotected? Shall he save one woman at the expense of 
the other? His duty is to both; his love is with one. Urged by 
Mary, he starts with a small force to try to beat back the rebels, and 
to go to almost certain death. He takes farewell of all he loves, and 
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sets out. Great excitement prevails in the fort. If Leigh fails, they 
will all be killed. But Leigh turns the rebels, and is in pursuit. Into 
the terrified fort comes Sergeant Davis with a pathetic story. Poor 
Rose was the first to fall, and she died commending her boy to Mary 
and begging her to forgive theman wholovedherso. Leigh behaved 
like a hero, and saved the life of Davis with the very arm that Davis 
once broke. At last Leigh arrives back at the little fortress, safe and 
sound. He is received with ringing cheers by his comrades, and it is 
strongly hinted that no long time will pass before he marries Sister 
Mary. 

It is fortunate that the part of the heroine in this play is allotted to 
so admirable an artist as Miss Lingard, an actress capable of power- 
fully portraying emotion without becoming maudlin. The aspect of 
womanliness and goodness is also excellently expressed throughout by 
Miss Lingard ina performance which is remarkable for its thorough 
naturalness. The impersonation is as pretty as it is pathetic, and as 
powerful, where power is necessary, as it is pathetic. High praise 
is due to Mr. Leonard Boyne for his consistent, intelligent rendering 
of Walter Leigh. He understands the character exactly. He has 
got inside it, and the result is a perfect presentation of the character 
as ithas been conceived by the authors. On the first night, in 
Brighton, Mr. Boyne was decidedly too subdued in his acting. He 
played in too low a key. I have since seen “ Sister Mary” in 
Liverpool, and can assure those critics who fell foul of Mr. Boyne’s 
“reserved force’ that his performance is now as free, as bold, as 
unrestrained, as it is thoughtful, impressive, and effective. Mr. 
Cooper Cliffe is agreeably light and easy and of great service as 
Dyson, and Miss Maggie Hunt is the most interesting Rose Reade 
imaginable. A brilliant hit has been made by Miss Retta Walton, 
whose clever acting in the small part of Charity Binks makes her a 
conspicuous and welcome figure in the play. Another small part, 
that of the coquettish old maid, Miss Agatha Malcolm, is entrusted 
to the experience of Mrs, G. Canninge. The Colonel Malcolm of Mr. 
William Holman is of service to the play, and the tramps are well 
represented by Messrs, H. Fenwick and H. V. Laurence. Bright, 
lively Kate Malcolm is played by a new, pretty, and promising 
young actress, Miss Blanche MHorlock, one of the best 
ingénues I have seen. Miss Horlock should have a successful 
future before her. She has everything in her favour, but she 
would do well at this early stage of her career to cultivate a 
more distinct and thoughtful delivery, and to avoid that fault so 
common amongst actors to-day ofscarcely sounding the last word in a 
sentence. Young Harry Reade is allotted to an intelligent child actress, 
Miss Phoebe Carlo. Mr. A. T. Darwin, Mrs. Augustus Moore, and 
‘Miss Marie Fraser have little to do, but do that little well. 

AUSTIN ‘BRERETON. 
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“DOO, BROWN AND CO.” 


An original farce, in three acts, by C. M. Rag. 
Produced : at the Vaudeville Theatre on Thursday, March 11, 1886. 


M Doo... «.. Mr. Tuomas THoryxe. | Pounds 


Ma: Peppercorn... Mr. CHARLES Groves. | Mrs. Peppercorn... tive Miss Sopuiz LARKIN. 

we we .. Mr. CHARLES GLenny. | Lily Forrester on .. Miss Hetzen Forsyra. 
John Dobbins i -. Mr. Frep. THORNE. Eveline Doo .., ie «. Miss Maups Mier. 
Philander Spiffkins... .. Mr, E. M. Rosson. Susan... id Sl .. Miss Lovisa PEacn. 
Paolo Romboli___... «. Mr. J. WHEATMAN. 


In this lively, obstreperous piece what is called “ farcical 
comedy,” has been carried to the extremest verge. ‘* Confusion” 
itself, with the adventures of its baby concealed in a cabinet, was 
mild and tame compared with this. We may, indeed, be on the eve 
of a new departure, having exhausted the catalogue of trivial 
mistakes, concealment in rooms, &c. In this boisterous revel, where 
the fun never flags, we have these ingredients :—A lay figure of a 
Roman Emperor in a red robe, whose place is taken by two of the 
characters in succession ; a revolver is fired by a fierce major, and 
the original lay figure falls prone ; a lady is locked up in a room, and, 
to make her security yet more secure, the key is thrown into the fire, 
whence it is removed and placed in the door, burning, of course, the 
fingers of anyone that touches it; fire-eating major fires into his own 
toe; a picture, “‘by Rubens,” is fitted on a picture dealer’s head, 
like a horse collar; another performer puts his own face in the place 
of the portrait, as Mrs. Bancroft does in ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” only 
here an angry sister draws a streak of black paint across the face 
(certainly we think too lightly of these minor disagreeables, 
which add to the discomforts of the players’ life); duels are fought 
with knives and forks—all of which elements tend to make the fun fast 
and furious, after the fashion of the Palais Royal. That this piece is 
of French origin has been pointed out, for Mr. Rae is now the chief 
and most successful adaptor of French dainties. Amateurs owe him 
what is perhaps the most popular and oftenest acted of drawing- 
room plays—“ A Fair Encounter ”’; and ‘‘ The Man with Three Wives” 
now runs—gallops rather—at the Criterion. The origin of the 
piece would be plain from a single passage, where one of the characters 
is always saying of his employer, “Such an artist! such a photo- 
grapher !” which is an un-English phrase—“ Quel artiste ! Quel—” &c. 

Mr. Thorne played, as he always does, with much point and 
‘¢ reserved force” of drollery. Like Dean Swift, who would write in 
a Brown study, or Garrick, who would “act a gridiron,’’ Mr. Thorne 
can make a character out ofanything. Miss Millett, who played his 
daughter, acted with an intelligence surprising in one who may be 
considered, without flattery, the prettiest of our young actresses. It 
was preceded by Mr. Calmour’s interesting short piece, ‘‘Cupid’s 
Messenger,” now running beyond its hundredth night. It is carried 
through by Miss Mary Rorke, who plays her part in a very dashing, 
spirited way. 

Percy FITZGERALD. 
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MRS. LANGTRY AS “PAULINE.” 
There is a curious unexplained attraction in the evergreen play of “ The 
Lady of Lyons” which, like “The Vicar of Wakefield,” pleases in youth 
as in age. Every actor and actress of good looks pants for the oppor- 
tunity to figure as the truly romantic hero or heroine, though the 
former, when played with rapturous passion, not with the “ force” stored 
in accumulators, engrosses all the effects and applause. Familiar as 
the old piece is, it is impossible not to follow it with interest, so workman- 
like is the construction, while every character is telling in its way. 
One of the points to be admired in Mrs. Langtry is a certain force of 
character, a perseverance joined with a sagacity in exploiting her gifts, 
which seems likely to lead her on to fortune. To see a good man 
struggling with fortune is, we are told, an ennobling spectacle; but to 
follow a beautiful and intelligent woman in her pilgrimage over the sharp 
stones of the histrionic road is more interesting to even a cynical ob- 
server. Month by month she gains, and hostile critics are softened and 
gratified by such painstaking exertion. She is gradually finding the 
measure of her capacity; and little failures, such as attempting bursts of 
obstreperous emotion, have shown her that there weakness lies. On such 
occasion her voice escapes from control, and acquires a rather inharmo- 
nious diapason. But at this moment it may be said that if ‘we take our 
regular actresses—few enough, and compare her with them, faults and 
all—it must be owned that she has a power of interesting and giving 
pleasure by her tones and movements, that is one of the secrets of dramatic 
expression. Into her eyes and face she can call at times a soft dreami- 
ness and languor, opposed to the hard reality of expression, which so 
many affect; and there is a sweetness of tone in her utterance that is 
singularly welcome. Pauline is certainly the character that suits her best 
—from its gentleness, devotion, and womanly grace. It is, besides, a 
charmingly sympathetic character, always high in favour with audiences. 
Not less attractive is it because of the high-waisted costumes, which some 
hold to be ugly, but are certainly classical and pleasing to the eye. Her 
first dress was white, with delicately-embroidered borders—designed, as 
were the others, by Mr. Harper Pennington. These ‘‘ robes” helped much 
in the series of graceful and natural postures assumed during the play. 
There were many passages where the heroine has to be at rest, while 
others move and speak, and she exhibited some very natural 
and appropriate “by-play,” as it is termed, always a_ difficult 
sort of exhibition. Indeed, in all the unobtrusive emotional pas- 
sages where love, womanly interest, and sympathy were at work 
nothing could be better; there was only one passage where she wrought 
herself up to a studied burst, when the effect was rather artificial and 
declamatory. The whole play was got up with due taste, and without 
obtrusive adornments. How stirring always is the close of the fourth 
act, when the hero goes to the wars, and the Marseillaise, ever stirring 
and kindling, is heard without—a situation “cribbed,” it must be said, in 
Spite of de mortuis, by the late Mr. Robertson for the most stirring scene 
in “Ours.” Mr. Coghlan was a pleasing and judicious Claude, with 
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much art, abolishing or sinking the tinsel raptures which so verge on the 
ridiculous when mouthed secundum artem. This sort of reading is, in my 
opinion, immense improvement on the oldschool of ranters—the robustious, 
bare-necked, red-necked veteran, who ludicrously bounds in, after 
winning the prize, with a “ Mother, I have won the prize!” There 
remains, however, the famous ‘‘ Dos’t like the picture?” which no 
ingenious reserving of force will get over. Claude’s costume in the first act, 
too, had a suggestion of the Toréador in ‘‘ Carmen,” without its magni- 
ficence. All the other characters were judiciously played. The whole 
exhibited refinement and care; and Mrs. Langtry may be congratulated 
on what is the best of her performances, 
Percy FITZGERALD. 


a 


Our Omnibus-Boy. 


The heroism of Walter Leigh—the character so admirably, intelligently, 
and passionately played by Mr. Leonard Boyne in the new play, “Sister 
Mary”—has been variously debated by many who have with such frank- 
ness and good nature criticised the play. It was inevitable that it should 
be so, because Walter Leigh is outside the rank of theatrical heroes. His 
virtue is not oppressive. He is no blustering Pharisee. He has done 
wrong, and he owns it; and so proves himself to be the noblest kind of 
hero. Your stage hero is immaculate. He never has sinned, and appa- 
rently he never would sin. In youth he would, doubtless, knock any boy 
down who innocently surveyed a girl’s garters! He is wonderful in his 
virtue, always ready to rescue the oppressed at the right moment, and his 
mouth brimming over with Pharasaical platitude and’goody-goody senti- 
ment. The exact antithesis to all this is Captain Walter Leigh. He 
moralises, and owns his weakness. And so he has been considered by 
very well-meaning persons no hero at all, and it has been decided that 
“ poetical justice ’”’ has not been meted out to the woman whose life was 
burdened by his crime. 

Let us trace the life of Walter Leigh. In early life, young, thoughtless, 
with character half formed, and with morality unbraced, he did a woman 
an irreparable wrong. He was vicious, but he was not heartless. The 
woman he had injured got out of his way. She never saw him again. 
She made no claim onhim. She lived her life, and bore her sorrow apart. 
She passed utterly out of his life. If she loved him, and idolised still 
the father of her unhappy child, he, at least, did not encourage it. She 
soberly bore the penalty of her sin ; he went from bad to worse, without 
her hand to guide him. In this predicament he meets Sister Mary, an 
absolutely ideal woman. Their sympathies immediately unite. Their 
hearts come together. Her sudden influence is so great that he reforms. 
He pulls up. He becomes a man again, and not a sot. He rejoins the 
army, is brave, wins renown and the Victoria Cross, and on the high tide 
of his success meets the woman who has saved him, and wins her devoted 
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love. On the marriage morning the sins of his past life rise up before 
him as a spectre. His forgotten crime comes to judge him. Sister Mary 
discovers that the woman her lover had ruined is her best and dearest 
friend, and that she loves him with an undying and unutterable love. 
Hideous position! This man and woman, who literally idolise one another, 
have to part for ever when the wedding bells are dinning into their 
distracted ears. 

Years pass, and the two women and the man meet amidst the horrors of 
war. The women are nursing the sick; the man is doing his duty as a 
soldier. How is this life drama to end so that “ poetical justice” may be 
awarded? It has been argued that such justice can only be given by killing 
Sister Mary, and marrying Rose Reade to the man who injured her, but 
who could never love her! She owns that she loves him, but he could 
never love her. She has borne her martyrdom in silence ; why not give 
her the martyr’s crown in death? How would she be made happier by 
uniting her to a man who idolises Sister Mary, and whose death to him 
would be estrangement from all women for ever? If Walter Leigh is 
correctly drawn, he could not by any possibility marry Rose after Sister 
Mary’s death. He would support her and her child, look after her, tend 
her, but never marry her. He never loved her, though he did her a 
monstrous injury. Rose is the martyr of the play. She has sinned, she 
has suffered horribly, but she dies with the love for Walter on her lips, a 
better fate than any marriage with a man who did not profess to love her. 
Though for all that in the supreme hour of danger this man did not 
hesitate to do his duty when he is summoned to lead a forlorn hope, and 
goes to almost certain death. ‘The woman I cannot love I must die to 
save ; the woman I love best on earth I must leave behind to die!” He 
devotes his life to Rose Reade. Hecandonomore. But fate steps in, 
and saves his life, giving the martyr’s crown to poor Rose Reade—the 
bitterly injured woman of the story. Why, then, should poor Sister Mary 
be killed in order that “ poetical justice” may be done ? Her death would 
not give Rose Reade one hour’s happiness, for Walter Leigh could never 
love her. The unanswered love dies with Rose; the love fulfilled is 
presumed to flourish in the heart of a repentant man, and under the 
guidance of the purest and sweetest of women. Is this not then “ poetical 
justice,” and how is morality outraged by such a position ? 


Miss Millward, whose photograph appears in the present number, 
has had a career of unbroken prosperity since she adopted the stage 
as a professional actress four and a-half years ago. Her first experi- 
ence as an amateur was obtained as leading lady of the Carlton 
Dramatic Club, and she speedily became very well known in 
amateur circles. Her professional début took place at a matinée ut 
Toole’s Theatre in July, 1881. At this trial performance she 
attracted the favourable notice of Mrs. Kendal, and two days after- 
wards she was engaged for the St. James’s Theatre. There she 
played Mrs. Mildmay, in “ Still Waters Run|Deep ;” Mabel Maryon, 
in “Coralie;” and her first original "part of Mary Preston in 
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Clement Scott's one-act drama, “The Cape Mail.” Next we find 
her with Miss Genevitve Ward, playing Alice Verney in “ Forget- 
Me-Not,” in which she achieved a great success. Shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Henry Irving engaged her for the Lyceum, 
and she appeared there as Hero in the revival of ‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing.” Every playgoer in England and America 
knows how well she played the part. Miss Millward then accom- 
panied Mr. Irving and his company through their first American 
tour, and then added the parts of Jessica in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ;” Lady Touchwood in “ The Belle’s Strategem ;” Anette in 
«The Bells ;” Anne in “Richard III.;” and Marie in “ Louis XI.,” 
to her régertoire. During her sojourn in America, Miss Millward be- 
came a great favourite, and after completing her two years’ engage- 
ment with Mr. Irving she recrossed the Atlantic to assume the position 
of leading lady at the Madison Square Theatre, New York. There 
she played Pauline in the first American version of “Called Back,” 
and created the part of Katharine Ray in the very successful native- 
born play of “Sealed Instructions.” After a very prosperous tour 
through the States, winning golden opinions everywhere, Miss Mill- 
ward returned to London in July last, and was immediately engaged 
by Messrs. Gatti for the Adelphi. There she appeared in “ Arrah- 
na-Pogue” and ‘The Colleen Bawn;” and on December 23 she 
took her position as leading lady, and madea great hit as Dora Vane 
in ‘The Harbour Lights.” 


Mr. A. E. T. Watson, whose portrait appears this month, drifted, 
as he tells us, into literature while waiting nomination and reading 
leisurely for the Civil Service. His earliest efforts were a number of 
stories for “ London Society,” one of which was illustrated by the 
late Randolph Caldecott, and to the same magazine he contributed 
also papers on “‘ Popular Actors and Actresses"’ and “ Dramatists,” 
while writing verse for “‘ Belgravia” and ‘‘ Temple Bar.”” Mr. Watson 
was adviséd by the late George Honey to gain a practical acquain- 
tanceship with the stage, andaccordingly having studied music, appeared 
with an English opera company in small parts firstat Reading and then at 
the Standard Theatre in London, playing also in farce. Mr. Watson’s 
first introduction to journalism was under the auspices of Mr. Savile 
Clarke, for whom, in the “ Court Circular,” he wrote notes and other 
articles. In 1873 he was introduced to the late Mr. Johnstone, of 
‘“‘ The Standard,” and, commencing with writing leaderettes in the 
evening paper, he afterwards became dramatic and chief musical 
critic—a dual post he holds to this day. Mr. Watson is also editor 
of * The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,” to which he con- 
tributes a column of notes signed “ Rapier,” and in which appeared 
his “Sketches in the Hunting Field,” “Types of the Turf,” and 
“ Racecourse and Covert Side.” In conjunction with the Duke of 
‘Beaufort, Mr. Watson is conductor of ‘The Badminton Library,” 
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and he has also brought out a very useful “‘ Sportsman’s Year-Book,” 
His contributions to the stage have been two operettas—“ The Elfin 
Tree,” played by the Carl Rosa company; “A Pair of Them,” 
produced at the Gaiety; and a three-act drama, “ Pendarvony” 
written in conjunction with Mr. Savile Clarke, and brought out at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. When we add that Mr. Watson 
is an occasional contributor to “ Punch,” “The Saturday Review,” 
and many magazines, it will be evident that there is no more hard- 
working journalist than the subject of this sketch, certainly no more 
temperate critic or genial companion. Gifted with an even, well- 
balanced, and undemonstrative temperament, Mr. Watson has made 
many sincere friends, and, luckily, avoided the offence that creates 
enemies. 


George R. Sims, ever popular for his geniality and his excellent 
work, has suddenly become the leading topic of conversation in 
American society. It is very well known that with all popular 
reciters the author of “Ballads of Babylon” is well to the 
front. The last popular song, the newest pianoforte piece, the most 
recent eccentricity on the fiddle or the banjo, are as nothing to a poem 
by G. R. S. Dagonet. One of the most popular of this author’s poems 
for recitation is ‘Ostler Joe.” It might be recited in a seminary for 
young ladies. It would be hallowed wherever virtue most does con- 
gregate. It would not paint a blush on the cheeks of the most intel- 
lectual matron. It is patronised by purists, petted by parsons, for 
has not Mrs. Kendal given her imprimatur to ‘Ostler Joe” and the 
poem in public. An American lady, as liberal in her views as Mrs. 
Kendal, but possibly not so clever, recited ‘Ostler Joe” the other day 
in a salon, whereupon the fluttered doves shook their virtuous feathers 
with indignation, and walked out. The story of poor Joe, who took 
back to his heart the sad but repentant woman who had injured him, 
was too much for their nice minds. The story of the insult to Ostler 
Joe soon spread. It gotinto the papers. There wasa fierce demand 
for a copy of the poem. Booksellers’ stores were ransacked. The 
story of Ostler Joe was quoted in a hundred American papers. Sims 
and sanctity became the watchwords of American society; and now 
Dagonet is the widest read English poet in all America. Out of evil 
good comes. The prudery of a few silly American women has 
immortalised the clever author of “Ostler Joe.” | Cannot anyone dis- 
cover a hidden meaning in “The Women of Mumbles Head,” or 
detect deplorable taste in “The Pride of the Troop”? I wish they 
would. Ifso, they might share the happy fate of “ Last Night,” a 
song made popular by the expressive singing of the gifted composer of 
the music, and the sudden gust of prudery blown into drawing-rooms 
by the “ frisky matron.” - 


The statement deliberately made in the New York “ Spirit ofthe Times”’ 
that “ Jack-in-the-Box "’ depended for its success in this country on 
R 2 
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an imitation of Henry Irving by ‘‘a male dancer dressed up in 
woman’sclothes”’ is gratuitously and absurdly untrue. In “ Jack- 
in-the-Box,” as written for Miss Fannie Leslie and as produced in this 
country, there is no suggestion in the faintest degree of any imitation 
of .Mr. Irving. There is no male dancer dressed up in woman’s 
clothes from one end of the play to the other. There is a fair scene, 
which has probably been used in America as a chance for introducing 
idiotic buffoonery ; but it is a little hard that a paper with the char- 
acter of the “‘ Spirit of the Times” should go out of its way to make an 
accusation of mala fides against “Mr. Irving’s friends ” which is abso- 
lutely unjustifiable, and has no scintilla of proof to support it. 


‘When in difficulty put up old comedy” isa managerial axiom that is 
too often acted upon with disastrous results; and we are afraid that 
the managers of the Haymarket will hardly find in the revival of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer ” that turn of the adverse tide which we would 
be so glad to see. They have a clever company, but it is set to do 
precisely what, with all the goodwill in the world, it is unable to 
accomplish. Mrs. Bernard-Beere, a capable actress in drama, brings 
her deep contralto voice, commanding presence and tragic manner to 
the presentment of bright Kate Hardcastle, and, of course, fails ; 
while Miss Neville, as personated by Miss Alleyn, was absolutely 
colourless. Young Mr. Farren again makes Old Hardcastle a cross- 
grained curmudgeon instead of a hearty English squire; while Mr. 
Barrymore, though he is the best of the party, is far too intense as 
Young Marlow. Tony Lumpkin, again, as shown by Mr. Brookfield, 
is eccentric enough in all conscience, but, unfortunately, he is not 
humorous; while Mr. Maurice is very wooden as Hastings. Mrs. 
Chippendale as Mrs. Hardcastle played vigorously, and with the 
skill born of long experience ; while Mr. Somerset may be commended 
as Diggory. The bright comedy, under these circumstances, seemed 
like champagne that had been standing open all night, and had lost its 
sparkle, and the entertainment produced depression rather than 
exhilaration, The failure that has attended the sudden revival of 
Goldsmith’s famous comedy on the boards of the Haymarket Theatre 
will not have been without result if it teaches the stars of the modern 
stage on what slender foundations their fame, such as it is, rests, and 
how essential it is that they should study before they attempt to soar. 
A provincial stock company a few years ago would have been 


ashamed to give such a performance, but in London we see the 


worst as well as the best acting. 


At the Empire Theatre, one of the most elegantly designed and 
sumptuous theatres in London, has been revived the brilliant spectacle, 
“‘Round the World in Eighty Days,” which has been reshaped and 
manipulated generally to fit the special character of the house. But it 
would be a task of difficulty to devise “‘a show” that would exactly suit 
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the theatre, as there is something illogical in the disposition of foyer, open 
promenades, &c., which seemsto exclude what is addressed to the ear. A 
theatre with these adjuncts is self-contradictory. M. de Chastelain 
appears to be a genuine French manager, who finds himself, like M. 
Mayer, “ catering” for a London public. His ballets are ambitious, and 
even magnificent, but the “ dialect” and the mode of addressing it to the 
audience seems out of keeping, and suggests the sort of verbal exposition 
that accompanies a diorama. The “critical situations,” with which it 
is contrived each act should wind up, are poor to a degree, notably the 
scene of the rescue. Miss Kate Vaughan plays the heroine, and curiously 
displays deficiencies of a marked order. The part is a wretched one, but 
it would be quite possible to impart a sort of “distinction” to it. Her 
true expression, however, is not in “the vocal chords,” but in that ex- 
quisite grace of movement which, in Consul Planeus’ day, used to ravish 
all. Marius has nothing to do, but contrives to impart a factitious bustle 
as though he were doing something—an art in itself. The scenery is 
poetical and original. The night of our visit a luckless snake charmer 
who was winding the unpleasant creatures about her person, received an 
ugly bite, and the audience had the rare chance of seeing how a 
serpent “strikes” its victim. It wasa very painful and disagreeable 
incident. 


A most interesting little collection of Holman Hunt's works, exhi- 
bited since the latter part of March at the Fine Art Society’s Rooms, 
New Bond Street, essentially requires—in order to form a proper 
estimation of its many especial merits—that keen and ready appre- 
ciation of the beautiful on the spectator’s part which is, alas! but 
too often crushed, if not altogether annhilated, by a prevailing spirit 
of common-place realism which frequently overclouds the poetic 
fancies of many artists whose names are as household words amongst 
us. ‘*Chacun a son goat.” To the eyes and senses of « large 
majority of the sight-seeing public immense satisfaction is undoubt- 
edly afforded by gazing upon life-size portraits of baby-children, 
beaming with the smiles, or overwhelmed with the momentarily- 
hopeless sorrows of infantile years. Nevertheless, there exist, on 
the other hand, others who ask that the painter’s brush, whilst 
revealing countless beauties of light, form, and colour, may also use 
well and nobly its frequently unrecognised, but no less indisputed, 
power of bringing the spectator’s mind into closest sympathy with 
all that is most purely beautiful in life and nature. Such, happily 
to relate, appears the principal ‘‘ mission” of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
work, displayed, however, under so many differing forms and aspects 
that it becomes truly difficult to particularise the merits of one study 
without naming others demanding an equal share of our heartiest 
praise and admiration. 

Needless to say how that well-known picture, ‘“‘ The Light of the 
World,” claims with same attraction as in years gone by our especial 
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attention, as we look and look again at this most exquisite embodi- 
ment of the Saviour—knocking at the door of the human soul— 
waiting with divine patience for the complete surrender of the 
wanderer’s heart when acknowledging Him as its sole’ Lord and 
rightful owner. The blue-grey background, thrown into dim shadow 
by the soft gleam of the lamp’s light, which clothes with radiance of 
purest white the full-length figure of Christ clad in richly-jewelled 
robe, no less strikingly harmonises with the religious thoughts 
conveyed to our minds by this exquisitely ideal work than does the 
reddish tone which wholly envelops the equally well-known study, 
entitled “‘The Shadow of Death.” Very beautiful, though widely 
different in expression and cast of feature, is the Christ’s face, illumi- 
nated bythe sun’s declining rays, which severally irradiates with almost 
bewildering brilliancy the flooring of the humble carpenter’s shop, strewn 
with wood-shavings and instruments of simple toil, the rich brocades and 
precious offerings of the Magi, o’er which the Virgin Mother is at- 
tentively bending ; whilst in the far distance it encircles with fainter 
degree of glory the sloping hills and plains of the lowly village of 
Nazareth. 

Turning for an instant from religious to secular realms of thought, 
let us note the same wealth of colour as displayed in the study of 
*‘Claudio and Isabella,” where in the damp, lonely prison the 
reproachful sister awakes her brother’s cowardly spirit to a realisation 
of the beauty of death as compared to a life entangled by the hateful 
fetters of earthly sin and shame. What a fascinating example of 
womanly virtue is here given us in the person of Isabella, as, clad in 
queen-like garments of greyish white, with calm, gentle eyes bearing 
a world of meaning in their steadfast gaze, she confronts the conscious- 
stricken youth, the warm colouring of whose dress is not less beauti- 
fully depicted than is the pale, pinkish tinge of the apple blossoms 
peeping between the iron bars of the narrow prison window. Still 
more forcibly, in the work entitled “‘ Strayed Sheep,” do we note the 
especial love of sunshine which so largely characterises many of 
Holman Hunt’s studies, the dazzling brightness of earth, sky, and 
sea almost inclining us to quarrel at such an over-abundance of 
colour, until we gradually note the rare genius which blends such 
apparently conflicting tones into sure and perfect harmony one with 
another. Want of space alone prevents us dwelling upon other 
works deserving equal attention with those we have feebly attempted 
to describe. All lovers of art should hasten to visit this collection, 
which, we venture to predict, will prove one of the most attractive 
exhibitions of the present London season. 


The elocution class of the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution 
gave their annual performance at St. George’s Hall on February 25- 
Why amateurs should revive ‘‘The Shaughraun” is not quite compre- 
hensible, and of what gain its performance can be to an elocution class 
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we fail to see. The acting, however, was very good in some cases, but 
not in all, unfortunately. Mr. J. H. George was very weak as Captain 
Molyneux, and Mr, Ernest Fisher very bad as Father Dolan, being stagey 
and indistinct in his enunciation. Mr. Edwin Fergusson was earnest as 
Robert Ffolliot, but it was somewhat novel to see a recently-escaped 
convict with long curly hair. Mr. W. E. George was fair as Harvey Duff. 
Mr. P. Gromer showed himself to be an excellent actor in a part which 
gives little scope for histrionic display, that of Corry Kinchela. Mr. 
Alexander Watson’s conception of the Shaughraun was the correct one, 
and he acted very well, but, for this particular part, he lacked a natural 
gift, which is almost impossible to assume, irrepressible spirits; he took 
the part at a canter, when he ought to have been tearing at a full gallop. 
Miss Annie Roby was awkward and amateurish as Arte O’Neale. Miss 
Emily Grove (Mrs. Grove Palmer) was a bright and spirited Claire 
Ffolliot, and Mrs. Robert Curtis did fairly well as Mrs. O’ Kelly, only there 
was nothing Irish about her old woman. Miss Edith Hamilton was as 
fascinating a little rogue as one could wish to seefor Moya. This bright 
young actress was of great help to the performance. 


At the Royal Park Hall (Park Street, Camden Town), on March 20, 
Mr. Edward Coventry gave a musical and dramatic entertainment. 
He was well supported, and appeared himself in the three-fold 
character of comic singer, reciter, and actor. Mr. Avalon Collard’s 
glee singers opened the concert, and sang several part songs, but I 
cannot say much for their performance. Miss Edith Maas, who sang 
two songs, has a very pleasant contralto voice, but a little more 
spirit would improve her style. Mr. Joseph Lynde was heard to 
great advantage in two of Tosti’s songs, which were well suited to hi 
fine baritone voice; later on, ‘‘ Father O’Flynn,” given with much 
point, gained him an encore. Mr. Frank Syme, a clever young 
mimic, gave Corney Grain’s * My First Cigar” in rather too loud and 
boisterous a manner, but he pleased the audience and was encored; he 
then sang “On the Steamer,” a parody of “In the Gloaming,” and 
this was very good. In the sccond ‘part Mr. Frank Syme gave 
Grossmith’s musical sketch, “A Juvenile Party,” and except in the 
uncle’s sneezing song did very well indeed. Mr. Syme is decidedly 
clever, but wants toning down a little ; however, as he is very young, 
this will no doubt come of itself. Mr. Edward Coventry is also a very 
young man; heis very promising. First he sang “’Twas only a 
year ago,” a parody on “‘It came with the merry May, love,” taken 
from Mr. Arthur Roberts’ repertory. This having to be sung without 
any jesture, the comic rendering entirely depends on the play of 
features ; in this, Mr. Edward Coventry was very successful, and he 
was encored twice. In the recital of G. R. Sims’s “Christmas 
Day in a Workhouse,” in character, Mr. Coventry showed 
throughout a decided talent for ‘making up.” At first he was rather 
nervous, and hurried over his lines, but this soon passed off. He 
showed both earnestness and feeling, and his conception of the piece 
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was good, One bit of friendly advice I must give to him}; that is, not 
to speak so low; a weak voice may be appropriate to the character of 
an old man, but I doubt if Mr. Coventry could be heard at first by 
those at the farthest end of the hall. As he proceeded, he allowed his 
voice to gain more volume, and was far more effective in consequence. 
The entertainment closed with the farce, ‘‘ Brown the Martyr,” Mr, 
Edward Coventry as the artist, and Miss Hammerton as Mrs. Brown, 
being both good and natural. Of Mr. Chapman's Brown the least 
said the better. Miss Ada Johns proved herself a good accompanist 
to Mr. Coventry’s song; Mr. George Jenkins held the piano the 
rest of the time. Mr. Coventry has still something to learn, but 
he is on the right road, aud study and experience will undoubtedly 
bring him success. 


After a wonderfully successful concert tour of seven weeks in the 
English provinces, Scotland, and Ireland, Madame Trebelli is now sing- 
ing opera in Switzerland and Germany. She is engaged principally 
for the parts of Azucena, Amneris, and Carmen, and is to appear in 
various towns, returning to Londonat theend of April. After the 
London season Madame Trebelli goes to America for an extensive 
tour in the United States. The famous contralto was greeted en- 
thusiastically by our American cousins on the occasion of her first 


visit, and they are preparing to welcome her again as heartily as 
before. 


The Irving Dramatic Club’s last performance on February 18th at St. 
George’s Hall was given on behalf of St. Michael’s Mission, H. Byron’s 
“ Married in{Haste” being the play selected. Asa whole, the performance 
dragged, and was not up to the Club’s usually high standard ; two of the 
performers, Mr. T. R. Whinney and Mr. F. W. Rawson showing painful 
exaggeration. Even Mr. H. D. Shepard did not quite escape the influence 
of his surroundings, for, although he made a very good Gibson Green, he 
was at times wanting in spirit, and rather too deliberate. To Mr. B. 
Webster and Miss L. Webster I must give hearty congratulations on the 
rapid strides they are making in the art of acting. As the hero and 
heroine they were both excellent throughout, but for a slight uncertainty 
in his lines on the part of the gentleman. In the third act, which requires 
the best acting, they showed much feeling and dramatic power. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the 
provinces, and Paris, from February 22 to March 25, 1886 :-— 


March 


” 


3 


II 


13* 


17 


22 


23 


25 


22 


26 





(Revivals are marked thus *.) 


LONDON: 


** Round the World,”’ a new version, by Alfred Murray, of Jules 
Verne and d’Ennery’s “ Round the World in Eighty Days.” 
Empire Theatre. 

‘* The Foreman of the Works,” an original domestic drama, in 

four acts, by Geo. Manville Fenn. Standard Theatre. 

‘Doo, Brown and Co.,”’ an original farce, in three acts, by C 

M. Rae. Vaudeville Theatre. 

‘«She Stoops to Conquer,” Goldsmith’s comedy. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

** Love and Stratagem,’’ a new and original play, in three acts, 
by Oswald Brand and E. W. Linging. Gaiety Theatre. 
(Matinée—single performance.) 

‘* Atlantis; or, The Lost Land,” a new and original comic opera, 
in three acts, by Maurice Dalton and Ernest Genet ; music by 
T. M. Haddow. Gaiety Theatre. (Matinée—single perfor- 
mance.) 

‘‘Our Silver Wedding,” sensational drama, in five acts, by 
James Willing. Stahdard Theatre. 

‘¢ Masse-en-Yell-Oh,”’ a riotous socialistic tavestie, by Harry 
Paulton and “‘Mostyn Tedde;” music by Jakobowski. Comedy 
Theatre. 

‘¢ Jim, the Penman,” drama, by Sir Charles L. Young, Bart. 
Haymarket Theatre. (Matinée—single performance.) 

‘*Oliver Grumble,” burlesque, in two acts, by George Dance. 
Novelty Theatre. (First produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool, on March 15, 1886.) 


PROVINCES : 


«* Larks,’’ an original farcical comedy, by J. Wilton Jones. 
Pavilion Theatre, Southport. 
“ The Missing Link,’’ drama, in four acts, by Hal Collier. 
Theatre Royal, Workington. 
* Love and the Law,” new and original operetta, words by 
Henry Millward; music by C. Flavell Hayward. Exchange 
Hall, Wolverhampton. 
“A Merrie Familie,” original comedy-drama, in three acts, by 
W. F. Field. Theatre of Varieties, Brentford. 
‘* Sister Mary,” a new play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and 
Clement Scott. Theatre Royal, Brighton. 
. * Touch and Go,” burlesque, by Walter Andrews. Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 
“* Nadel,’’a new and original blank-verse drama, by W. F. Lyon. 
Theatre Royal, Coventry. 
‘‘ Oliver Grumble,” burlesque, in two acts, by George Dance. 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. (Produced at the Novelty 
Theatte on March 25.) 
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PARIS : 


“Le Fiacre 117,’’ comedy-vaudeville, in threé acts, by Emile 
de Najac and Albert Millaud. Variétés. — 

‘‘ Roger le Mécanicien,’’ drama, in five acts and six tableaux, 
by René de Cuers and Adolphe Lightone. Bouffes-du-Nord. 
‘*Le Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre,” drama, in five acts 
by Octave Feuiilet. Gymnase. 

‘Lohengrin a 1’Alcazar,’’ parody, in three tableaux,. by Le 
Bourg and Boucherat ; music by Patusset. Alcazar. 

**Le Chant de la Cloche,” a dramatic legend, music and words 
by Vincent d'Indy. Concert Lamoureux. 

** 1802,” dialogue in prose, for Victor Hugo’s anniversary, by 
Ernest Renan. Comédie Frangaise. 

“1802, A propos,” in verse, for Victor Hugo’s anniversary, -by 
Mdme. Simone Arnaud. Odéon.. 

* Hamlet,” in five acts and eleven tableaux, adaptation in 
verse, by Charles Samson and Lucien Cressonnois. Porte St. 
Martin. 

‘* David Teniers,”’ comedy, in one act, in verse, by Edouard 
Noel and Lucien Paté. 

‘‘Le Beau Léandre,’’ inone act, in verse, by-Théodore de 
Banville and Siraudin. Odéon. 

**Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” comic opera, by Offenbach. Opéra 
Comique. 
“‘ Bigame,”’ comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by Paul Bilhaud 
and Albert Barré. Palais Royal. 

‘* Martyre,” drama, in five acts, by Adolphe d’Ennery and 
Edmond Tarbé. Ambigu. 

The Hippodrome re-opened for the summer season. 

“Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé, drama, in five acts, by 
Alphonse Daudet and Adolphe Belot. Gymnase. 

“Coup Double,” comedy, in one act, by Edouard Noel. 
Déjazet. 

‘* Les Maris inquiets,’’ comedy-bouffe, in three acts, by Albin 
Valabrégue. Déjazet. 

‘*L’Ecole des Femmes,” comedy, in verse, in five acts, by 
Moliére. Comédie Francaise. 

‘* Ane a Pierrot,’’ pantomime. Eden. 

‘¢ Joséphine Vendue par ses Sceurs,’’ an opera-bouffe, in three 
acts, by MM. Paul Ferrier and Fabrice Carré; music by M. 
Victor Roger. Bouffes-Parisiens. 
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